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Scotland in Wartime.’©....’ 


LEVEN months have elapsed since the 
nations cried “Havoc,” and let slip 
the dogs of war. To the superficial 
observer it might well seem that the 
end is no nearer than when the first 
clash of arms_ re-echoed’ through 

Europe in the early days of August. Belgium and 
Northern France are still under the heel of the 
invader, and in the Eastern theatre of war, the tide 
of battle still ebbs and flows in uncertain fashion. 

On the battlefields of France and Flanders, of Poland 
and Galicia, twelve millions of men, the flower of the 
manhood of Europe, are using every fiendish weapon 
that ‘science can devise in order to “ blow the souls 
out of one another.” ‘‘ Not war, but murder by 
machinery,” said a gallant Scottish officer who had 
come through the fiery furnace of Neuve Chapelle 
and seen the mouth of Hell open at the taking of Hill 
Sixty. The great powers of Europe are spending 
£10,000,000 a day in the manufacture of corpses. 
Never in this world’s checkered history did the man in 
‘the moon look down on so mad a spectacle! 
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In this grim struggle, unparalleled in the world’s 
history, Scotland has played a notable part. In pro- 
portion to her population she has sent more men to 
the front than any other part of the United Kingdoms. 
The soil of Flanders has been dyed by the blood of 
our Highland soldiers. Already more Scottish soldiers 
have fallen in this European war than fell in any of 
the great battles with our “‘ auld enemies ” the English. 
The Government, rightly or wrongly, has maintained 
very strict secrecy regarding the progress of recruiting, 
but it is no exaggeration to say that the number of 
Scottish soldiers fighting under General French in 
Flanders to-day is four times as large as Bruce’s army 
at Bannockburn. Scotland’s interest in the great 
struggle which is shaking European civilisation to its 
foundations is thus direct and vital, and even in the 
remotest glens the progress of the war is being followed 
as closely as though the thunder of the cannon were 
re-echoing through our own Highland straths. 

During the past eventful months, however, a 
perceptible change has taken place in the attitude 
of the people of Scotland—and of England too—to 
the titanic conflict now in progress. There is, of 
course, no abatement of the stern determination to 
see the Allies’ flags victorious, to clear the invaders 
out of France and Belgium, but at the same time the 
grim realities of the struggle and the real meaning of 
modern warfare have been brought sternly home to 
the people of these islands as well as to the conscript 
soldiers of France and Germany. Never perhaps was 
there less of the jingo spirit abroad than there is to-day. 
That, indeed, even at the outset of the war, was one 
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of the most remarkable features of the national tem- 
perament of Scotland. It is not in a spirit of flaunting 
bravado that lads in their teens, stalwart youths in the 
heyday of life, and men who have grown old and grey 
in the service, have left their native straths and glens 
to face death in the trenches. The contrast, for ex- 
ample, between the “ mafficking” spirit that pre- 
vailed at the time of the Boer War, and the restrained 
yet temperate attitude of the Scottish people during 
the recent months of travail, has been illuminating. 
To their eternal credit be it said, the people of Scotland 
have exhibited finer traits during the days of stress 
and adversity than in the more flamboyant times 
when many of us were cheering ourselves hoarse over 
the throttling of two small South African Republics. 
Even when famous Scottish regiments march through 
crowded city streets—off to the front—there is a spirit 
of restraint and subdued enthusiasm among the vast 
throng who have come to cheer them on their way. 
Proud of our Scottish regiments as they march gaily 
along to the skirl of the bagpipes we assuredly are, 
for each man among them, even the youngest stripling, 
has counted the cost, and is ready to pay the price ; 
but though the bands may be playing a merry tune, 
the haunting words which come to one’s lips are not 
“‘ Tipperary,”’ or even “‘ The Cock o’ the North,” but 


Will they a’ return to their ain dear glen ? 
Will they a’ return, oor Hielan’ ? 


In the early stages of the campaign we were told, 
with an almost “ damnable iteration ” that this is a 
war to smash militarism—a “‘ war to end war.”” Those 
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who talked so glibly about matters which they did ‘not 
understand are silent now, for during recent months 
it has become painfully clear that militarism will 
never be crushed by bombs and gun-powder, or even 
swept from an outraged world by asphyxiating gases. 
Militarism does not consist of siege guns and howitzers, 
of fortifications, or of submarines and battle fleets. 
All these things the opposing armies may mutually 
blow to smithereens—after the manner of the two 
Kilkenny cats—and yet militarism may remain as 
strongly entrenched in Europe as ever, for militarism 
is of the spirit and cannot be “ smashed ”’ by material 
weapons. It is a philosophy of life which came out 
of the Jungle, and will only be eradicated by the sub- 
stitution of higher and better ideals. It is a Devil’s 
Gospel, based on the pernicious idea that ‘‘ Might is 
Right,” a gospel, alas! which has more disciples than 
Bernhardi, and did not originate with the mad philos- 
opher Nietzscte. English militarists who have chosen 
as their high-priests Blatchford and Bottomley can 
scarcely point the finger of scorn at the deluded 
Germans. 

Yet another militarist illusion has been shattered 
since the first shot was fired in the opening days of 
August. War, we were told with unctious blasphemy, 
is God’s method of testing a nation’s soul. War brings 
out the great moral qualities of a people. Even 
Katharine Tynan, the distinguished Irish novelist, from 
whom better things might have been expected, ex- 
claimed in an outburst of fervour : 

The cruelties of War ‘can hardly be greater than the cruelties 
of Peace. We are come to the great days and the great men. 
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Selfishness has passed away, and charity and bearing one another’s 
burden, has come in its place. ‘‘ One crowded hour of glorious 
life” has come to every one of us. How tame the glories of the 
long Peace are beside the glories of War. 


How trivial and unreal all this sounds in the light 
of recent events! The bitter and brutal truth is that 
war, so far from “fostering every lofty and noble 
sentiment in the human breast,’’ as Von Moltke once 
said, tends to open the floodgates of immorality and 
sweep mankind back into the foul morass of savagery. 
I do not refer at the moment to the coming of the 
“War babies ”’ of which we have been hearing so much 
recently, although the appearances of these ‘‘ unwanted 
children ” emphasises what I have been saying. So 
far as Scotland is concerned, however, I think the 
extent of this lapse from the paths of virtue has been 
greatly exaggerated. Until the illegitimacy statistics 
are available, and a comparison with previous years 
can be made, it will be impossible, of course, to estimate 
the extent of the evil. At the same time there is 
grave reason for fear that a certain loosening of the 
moral standards has taken place during the war period. 
That indeed seems to be one of the concomitants of 
military life, and has frequently been urged by pacifists 
on the Continent as an argument against conscription. 
I do not even refer, when speaking of the “‘ floodgates 
of immorality,” to the huge war-profits that are being 
grabbed by certain contractors, or to the scandal of 
high prices by means of which the profit-mongers 
have been battening on the public. The one truth 
above all others on which this world-wide conflict has 
shed a white and dazzling light is that militarism tends 
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to drag lower down in the scale of civilisation all who 
come under its sway. Apart from their cowardly 
blow at Belgium, the Germans, at the outset of the 
campaign, fought with some regard to the rules of 
what with unconscious irony we have come to refer to 
as “civilised warfare.” But under the influence 
of that sanguinary struggle, which ought to have 
“ fostered every noble sentiment in the human breast,” 
there has been a gradual reversion on the part of the 
troops of the German War Lord to the methods of 
barbarism! The climax was reached on the opening 
week of May, when the torpedoing of the Lusitania 
sent a thrill of horror through the civilised world. 
Just on the day on which the news of that crime was 
almost the sole topic of conversation on two Con- 
tinents, I watched the funerals of two Scottish victims 
of the German Gospel of Hate—two of four fishermen 
who had been shelled and murdered on the high seas 
by the crew of a submarine. All these things have 
given to the war a new horror and a new bitterness, 
making it quite evident that the fratricidal struggle 
will be fought out to the pre-destined end with a 
savagery unparalleled on modern battlefields. 
Meanwhile—while the men from our northern 
starths and glens are proudly maintaining the best 
traditions of the Scottish regiments on the bloodiest 
battlefields in history, while the country is setting its 
teeth for a grim and perhaps protracted struggle, while 
a spirit of anger and resentment unknown in the earlier 
stages of the war is manifesting itself—the social and 
industrial life of Scotland has also been vitally affected 
by the war. That indeed was almost inevitable. The 
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Europe that emerges from this titanic struggle will be 
a different Europe from that which heard the roar of 
the cannon on the Belgian frontier in the early days of 
August. The war has shed important light on many 
social problems with which Scotland, as well as En- 
gland, is confronted to-day. 

A careful survey of Scottish industries reveals 
remarkable situation. The outlook in one respect is 
wonderfully bright. Only one or two occupations have 
been adversely affected by the war. Unemployment 
is much below the normal figure, and in many industries 
there is a marked scarcity of labour. When the war 
broke out there was an expectation in many quarters 
that a period of industrial stagnation was inevitable. 
Happily these gloomy forecasts have not been justified 
by the events. The great factories engaged in the 
manufacture of the munitions of war are working 
practically night and day. In the shipyards and 
repairing docks, the services of every craftsman who 
can wield the tools have been requisitioned. Farmers, 
despairing of finding an adequate supply of capable 
workmen, have been compelled to “ cast their coats ”’ 
themselves, and take a spell at the harrows or on the 
turnip field. The returns of the Scottish Labour 
Exchanges during the past few months have been 
illuminating. The following, for example, are the 
numbers of unemployed men and women on the books 
of the Labour Exchanges for the weeks ending May 
14th and 22nd :— 
ane Girls. Boys. Totals. 
‘May 14th, 947 1181 4963 946 462 8499 
May 22nd, 952 1144 4486 994 346 7922 
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That is to say that, after ten months of war, the 
number of unemployed men and women in Scotland 
was only 8000—very much less than under normal 
circumstances. But these figures must be weighed 
as well as counted. 

It must not be too hastily assumed that because 
unemployment among male workers is practically 
unknown to-day, the economic life of the country is 
in a healthier condition than it was a year ago. It 
is not. The unwonted activity in many industries 
at the present time has much in common with the 
quickened pulse of a fever-stricken patient. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to estimate exactly the 
number of Scottish workers who have been withdrawn 
from productive labour during the past eleven months. 
Speaking in the House of Commons on April 2\st, 
Mr. Lloyd George stated that our Army at the front 
was six times the size of the original expeditionary 
force—that is to say it consisted of not less than 720,000 
men. Since then, as all the world knows, additional 
reinforcements have been sent out, and to-day the 
number of English, Scottish, Irish, Indian, and Colonial 
soldiers serving in Flanders, at the Dardanelles, and 
in Egypt, is certainly well over a million. To this 
must be added not only the reserve forces and the 
armies in training, but also the largely-augmented 
forces who are serving in the navy, in the naval reserve, 
and om the mime-sweepers. What is the probable 
total of these huge forces? An American expert* 


* The Business of Selling Death” was the title of a notable 
article that appeared in a recent issue of the New York Inde- 
pendent. The writer who signed himself ‘“‘ One of the Salesmen,” 
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puts the figure—exclusive apparently of the naval 
forces—at 3,000,000. That estimate must certainly 
be received with caution. In order to err on the safe 
side, let us take off three-quarters of a million from the 
American figures. Deduct, too, another quarter-of-a- 
million to represent the Indian and Colonial contri- 
bution to the Imperial armies. The number of killed, 
wounded, and prisoners is much larger than the 
original expeditionary force, so that that need not be 
taken into account in the meantime. This calcu- 
lation leaves us with the rock-bottom fact that in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland 2,000,000 men have 
joined the army, the navy, and the auxiliary forces 
since the war broke out. What is Scotland’s contri- 
bution to that total? The Prime Minister stated 
some months ago that Scotland held the foremost 
place in regard to recruiting returns, and there is every 
reason to believe that that proud position has been 
maintained. Now the populations of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland stand approximately in the proportions of 
360, 47 and 43. If the three kingdoms had contri- 





said he was a war contractor in a very large way. The sources 
of his information he declared to be the best in the world, and he 
gave his estimate of the present number in arms, either at the 
front or in training. The numbers seem to be vastly larger than 
the public believes :—England, 3,000,000; Russia, 6,000,000 ; 
France, 4,000,000; Serbia, 300,000; Belgium, 200,000—Total 
for the Allies, 13,500,000. On the other side—Germany, 6,000,000 
to 8,000,000; Austria, 4,000,000; Turkey, 1,000,000—Total for 
the Empires, 11,000,000 to 13,000,000 men. This estimate, 
however, like many other statements which appear in the American 
press, must, as I have said, be received with a certain amount of 
caution. 
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buted in equal proportions to the new armies,¥the 
recruiting record would have been as follows :-— 


England, --- 1,600,000 
Scotland, ea 210,000 
Ireland, ae 190,000 


But Scotland, as we know, has sent more men to 
the front in proportion to population than England 
has done, while the recruiting record north of the 
Tweed is very much higher than in Ireland. If we 
put the number of Scotsmen who have joined the 
colours during the past eleven months at 250,000, 
I do not think the estimate can be regarded as ex- 
travagant. To this total must be added the men of 
the London Scottish and the Canadian Scottish, whose 
deeds of heroism on the battlefield have thrilled the 
world. But even that does not exhaust the number 
of men in Scotland who are engaged in war-service. 
For every soldier who is handling the guns, another 
soldier (not clad in khaki, but in fustian or over-alls) 
is engaged in the manufacture and transport of muni- 
tions of war, or otherwise assisting in the equipment of 
our soldiers at the front. Not all of these are engaged 
in “‘ unproductive work,” even in the strict economic 
interpretation of the words. Sewing socks or shirts 
for soldiers, making their boots and shoes, and a host of 
similar tasks would have had to be performed in times 
of peace as well as in war. But a very considerable 
proportion of the war-workers are in precisely the same 
position as the inhabitants of Edward Carpenter’s 
mythical island who earned a precarious livelihood 
by taking in one another’s washing. So far as Scotland 
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is concerned, the number of men withdrawn from pro- 
ductive work as a result of the war is certainly not 
less than 500,000—indeed there is scarcely any doubt 
but that it is considerably more. Under the present 
abnormal circumstances no one will grudge the ad- 
ditional burden. Even were it very much heavier 
the nation would shoulder it willingly, gladly, but 
the economic effect of the enormous withdrawal of 
labour from productive work must not be overlooked 
even at a time when, to all outward appearance, the 
industrial life of the country is healthy and vigorous. 
At a moderate computation every adult withdrawn 
from productive work represents a loss to the nation 
of £50 to {60 per annum. That is to say, the loss to 
Scotland, with a quarter of a million of her sons on 
active service (exclusive of those engaged in war work, 
whose number it is almost impossible to estimate 
accurately) is already approximately £15,000,000. To 
this must be added Scotland’s share of the enormous 
war-bill which will have to be paid in due course, and 
the still more terrible bill represented by the permanent 
loss from death or disablement of thousands of Scottish 
soldiers—the flower of the nation’s manhood. 

One hears much glib and ill-informed talk to-day 
of the “abundance of money” among the working 
classes, but the basic fact to be borne in mind when 
surveying the situation from the economic point of 
view is that in the meantime we are living very largely 
on our capital, on the nation’s savings, and that the 
money which is being spent so lavishly is borrowed 
money, on which the interest alone will represent a 
very considerable burden. All this leads to the in- 
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evitable conclusion that the talk of industrial presperity 
of which we have heard so much rings false, and that 
when “ wild war’s deadly blast” is over and “ gentle 
peace” returns, when the soldiers now on active duty 
begin to flood the labour market, the country will be 
confronted with a very grave industrial crisis. But 
in Scotland in the meantime there is among male 
workers no scarcity of employment. 

Im order to understand clearly the facts of the 
existing industrial situation, let us examine more 
closely the Labour Exchange statistics which I have 
just quoted. It will be observed that the women 
and girls number nearly 4500, practically two-thirds 
of the total. These women and girls belong almost 
exclusively to two classes, as I shall have occasion to 
note later on—fish workers and those employed in 
industries which are chiefly concerned in the manu- 
facture of luxuries—luxuries which have been largely 
lopped off as a result of the war and the machinations 
of the profiteers and speculators. So far as the 
handful of male workers on the books of the exchanges 
are concerned, the figure is insignificant and represents 
little more than the transference of groups of workmen 
from one job to another through the medium of the 
Labour Exchanges. The men concerned are casual 
labourers largely, and in the vast majority of cases 
their names appear “‘ on the books” for only a day or 
two—sometimes. much less—before they are enabled 
to find employment elsewhere. That, of course, does 
not imply that the number of men and women in 
Scotland engaged in productive work is as large to-day 
as it was before the war began. That is certainly not 
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the case. In one Trade Union branch,* with the affairs 
of which I am familiar, the active membership has 
fallen from 300 to about 150. In other branches of 
the building trade the position is similar. What has 
happened is that there has been a very considerable 
transference of workers from one industry to another, 
particularly of the unskilled labourers, and that the 
only unemployed men in Scotland to-day are the 
comparatively small number who are too far-advanced 
in years to adapt themselves quickly to the new con- 
ditions. 

The principal industries m Scotland which have 
been adversely affected by the war are :— 

Fishing and allied trades—Coopering, Net-making, 
etc. 

The Building trades, especially Masons, Joiners, and 
Plasterers. 

The Printing trades, particularly those firms in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow which are mainly dependent 
on “ book work.” 

Dressmaking and kindred occupations in which 
women and girls are engaged. Dressmaking, however, 
is largely a seasonal trade, and during the past month 
or two there has been a considerable improvement in 
employment. 

In the Paper industry there was a good deal of 
slackness in the earlier stages of the war on account 
of the scarcity of raw material, but now that the'German 
navy has been swept from the high seas a regular supply 
of pulp is again available. At the same time the slump 

* The building branch of the Aberdeen Operative Masons’ 
and Stonecutters’ Society. 
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in the book trade has materially affected the demand 
for paper. In the Midlothian mills, the working week 
has been reduced to four days. 

The Carpet-weaving and Silk-weaving industries 
have been severely hit, and during the period of the 
war, three days has been the normal working week. 

Iron-founding, the staple industry of Falkirk, has 
also suffered, although certain Government orders 
relieved the situation considerably. 

The following brief excerpts from the latest Board 
of Trade reports available at the moment of writing 
will give a fairly adequate idea of the effect of the war 
on the industries mentioned :— 


NatrRn.—Fishing industry still at a standstill. A number 
of fisher-girls still idle. 
Buckiz.—In regard to women’s employment, the class which 


it is proposed to start to teach fisher-girls to cut and sew up 
garments is to be started about Monday. About 90 girls have 
joined the class. 

Dornocu.—Girls from the adjacent fishing village of Embo 
go to Wick, Scarborough, etc., during the fishing season. These 
are affected by the war, inasmuch as the fishing industry has been 
brought to a standstill. There is no apparent distress, however, 
as most of them are drawing separation allowances. 

EpInsurRGH—Printing Industry.—It is estimated that one- 
third to one-half of the workers still continue to be under-employed. 
The reduction in the working week ranges from one to three days. 

EpmnBuRGH—Women.—Employment among women still 
continues good. Only in the printing trades, where short time 
still prevails, is there any evidence of distress. 

MussELBURGH—Paper Mills.—Short time, about four days 
per week, is common amongst this class of factory. 

MusSELBURGH—Printing Industry.—Conditions remain un- 
satisfactory. The economic effect of persistent unemployment is 
being shown in a number of cases where men and women are seeking 
employment outside their normal trade. 
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FIFESHIRE.—The net workers on the East Coast are among 
the few workers in Fifeshire adversely affected by the war, and 
the women engaged in the trade are mainly on short time. 

GLascow.—Unemployment continues among masons, plas- 
terers, and joiners, and the prospect of these workmen obtaining 
employment at their own trades seems remote. 

LANARKSHIRE.—In all Lanarkshire towns there is a deficiency 
of male labour in the principal industries, and in no trade is there 
unemployment sufficient to cause distress. Men have left occupa- 
tions adversely affected by the war, and entered others where 
employment is plentiful. There is no improvement in any of the 
occupations in which women are chiefly employed, and the out- 
look is in no respect more favourable. 

ALEXANDRIA.—There is no improvement in the condition 
of the calico, printing, bleaching, and dyeing trades, and there 
is still much unemployment among women. 

RENFREW.—Muslin and Silk Weaving.—Trade very bad. A 
revival in trade is not looked for meantime. Staffs much reduced. 

ABERDEEN.—The majority of the unemployed women belong 
to the fish-curing and net-making trades. Many of those on the 
Labour Exchange registers are employed, but on short or broken 
time, their earnings falling considerably below the average for 
this season of the year. 

FaLkmrk.—The iron foundry industry is still dull. There 
is no distress, however, as the men discharged have mostly found 
employment in other districts, while others have been recruited, 
no fewer than 30 men having joined the Royal Navy during 
the week. 


These reports, prepared by the local Labour Ex- 
change officials show, as I have said, that the depression 
in the meantime is confined to some three or four 
trades. The fishing industry, in particular, has suffered 
during the past eventful months ; indeed since early 
August it has been in a state of partial collapse. In 
the winter number of The Scottish Review I had oc- 
casion to point out that the loss at that time, in the 
herring trade alone, amounted approximately to 
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£2,000,000. It is no exaggeration to say that the loss 
to the Scottish fishing industry since the outbreak of 
the war is not less than £4,000,000. A very large 
number of trawlers, as is well known, have been com- 
mandeered by the Government for mine-sweeping 
purposes. Of 232 trawlers fishing from Aberdeen before 
the outbreak of the war, the Government has com- 
mandeered no fewer than 172. Granton is in a similar 
plight. Of the 73 trawlers belonging to that port, 
43 have been taken over by the Admiralty. 

At other fishing centres along the coast, a con- 
siderable number of drifters and steam liners have 
been laid up, and the result is that the net quantity 
of fish landed at Scottish ports is but a fraction of the 
normal figure. From the beginning of August, 1913, 
to the end of April, 1914, a total of 4,240,463 cwt. of 
‘“‘ white fish ’’ was landed in Scotland. From the be- 
ginning of August, 1914, to the end of April of this 
year (the first nine months of the war) the quantity 
landed was only 1,973,475 cwt.—a sharp slump of 
2,266,988 cwt. In consequence of the record prices 
which have been obtained for fish, the drop in the 
value of the catch is scarcely so big, although it is 
nevertheless considerable. The value of the fish 
landed from August 1, 1913, to April 30, 1914, was 
£2,243,127 ; the value of the quantity landed during 
the same period of 1914-15 was £1,384,566—a decrease 
of nearly one half. It must not be assumed, however, 
that though the drop in the value is not so large as the 
drop in quantity, the loss from a national point of 
view is any less serious on that account. As the result 
of high prices and the fairly liberal terms obtained 
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from the Government for the use of trawlers, it may 
indeed be the case that the dividends of several of 
the fishing companies will be maintained at their 
normal level, but the loss to the nation must neverthe- 
less be reckoned at the peace-time price of the number 
of cwts. by which the catch has fallen during the war 
period. On that basis the loss on the Scottish fishing 
since the war began is approximately a million and a 
quarter. To this must be added the loss of wages and 
commission to workers on shore—fish salesmen, packers, 
porters, carters, and all those connected with allied 
industries such as ice-making, net-making, etc. That 
is to say the decrease in the value of white fish landed 
is over rather than under {2,000,000, making, together 
with the corresponding drop in the value of the herring 
harvest, a net loss since August of last year of {£4,000,000. 
Even that huge figure will be substantially increased 
before the summer is far advanced, for it is evident 
already that this year the great summer herring fishing 
is doomed—the fishing on which thousands of Scottish 
workers depend for their daily bread. It is true that 
the Admiralty regulations have now been modified 
somewhat, and it is quite possible that a few of the 
boats may be able to prosecute the fishing for a week or 
two from the West Coast centres and even from 
Shetland, but all the great East Coast ports are within 
the war zone, and there the pursuit of the silvery herring 
save on an infinitesmal scale, will be quite out of the 
question. That, indeed, was very early recognised 
by the fishermen themselves, and during the recent 
months there has been a remarkable exodus from all 
the towns and villages along the coast. The Army and 
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Navy have claimed a very large proportion. Many 
hundreds are engaged in the perilous task of mine- 
sweeping in the North Sea, and at the Dardanelles. 
(The little town of Lossiemouth, for example, with a 
population of 4000, has 600 men serving with the 
forces). Some of the younger men too, have found 
employment as labourers in the shipyards on the Clyde, 
while others are doing equally useful war service at 
the Rosyth Naval Base. A certain number of the older 
men, tempted by the extraordinarily high prices, have 
ventured out in their small boats, and have done 
fairly well, but for the most part the Scottish fishing 
centres to-day are as silent and desolate as Goldsmith’s 
“ Deserted Village.” But while the men have taken 
their places in the trenches, or found work further 
afield, the position of the women and girls has been 
much less satisfactory. It is difficult to ascertain the 
number of fish-workers who are living in compulsory 
idleness as a result of the war. The Board of Trade 
reports are by no means complete in this respect, for 
fisher-girls as a rule have no dealings with the Labour 
Exchanges ; very few, save those in straitened cir- 
sumstances, have registered themselves as ‘“ Un- 
employed.” Certain it is that the number of unem- 
ployed fisher-women is very much larger than the 
figures given by the Labour Exchange officials. During 
the herring fishing season some 6000 or 8000 women 
and girls follow the boats from Stornaway to Lerwick, 
from Lerwick to Peterhead and Fraserburgh, and from 
the Aberdeenshire ports to Yarmouth and Lowestoft. 
Of that number quite two-thirds must be available 
for other work this summer, as a result of the practical 
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cessation of herring fishing operations. Why have 
the farmers of Scotland failed to avail themselves of 
this “‘ surplus labour ?”’ That is one of the questions 
which forces itself on one’s attention when investigating 
the position of Scottish agriculture in war-time, and 
listening to the complaints of the farmers regarding 
the scarcity of labour. 

Agriculture, in spite of the fact that thousands of 
acres have gone out of cultivation in recent years, 
in spite of the fact that sheep and deer have taken the 
place of crofters and ploughmen, is still Scotland’s 
principal industry, and since the outbreak of the war 
it has experienced a period of almost unprecedented 
prosperity. The only farmers who have suffered by 
the industrial upheaval are those in the vicinity of 
large towns who have contracts for the supply of milk 
to dairies. The dairy farmers undoubtedly had a tight 
squeeze in the opening months of the war, but they are 
now recouping themselves for these early losses. But 
in Scotland as a whole, as well as in England, the 
period of the great war will be included among the 
“ fat years” of agriculturists. It is no exaggeration 
to say that since August of last year the profits of the 
Scottish farmers have increased by 60 to 80 per cent.— 
in all probability a good deal more. And the prices 
for cattle and farm produce generally are still rising 
steadily. At the annual meeting of the Aberdeen 
Master Butchers’ Association, held in May of this year, 
the President, Mr. John Williamson, Jun., stated that 
since May, 1914, cattle had risen on the average from 
68/- to 97/- per dead cwt.—an increase of 29/- per cwt., 
or £10 per head. Now it is no exaggeration to say that 
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of that £10 at least two-thirds is increased profit, the 
remaining third representing the increase in the price 
of foodstuffs and the rise in farm servants’ wages. 

Mr. George Bisset, the Chairman of the Northern 
Co-operative Coy. at Aberdeen, stated a short time ago 
that in running a meal mill, his society had to pay the 
Aberdeenshire farmers 32/- per quarter for oats, instead 
of 18/- as formerly. Prices of wheat and barley have 
increased correspondingly, and every housewife knows 
that butcher-meat has never been so dear within the 
life-time of the present generation. Prices of dairy 
produce are also much above the normal summer level. 
One might have expected that, under such circum- 
stances the faces of our Scottish farmers on market 
days would be beaming with good humour—notwith- 
standing ‘‘the price o’ beasts’ meat” and the higher cost 
of certain artificial manures and feeding stuffs. One 
might even understand the allegation of the old-time 
Radicals that the favourite toast of the Tory lairds 
and farmers during the Napoleonic struggle was “A 
long war and a short peace.” Be that as it may, the 
farmers of Scotland have still their grievances, for 
since early spring they have been confronted with 
a very real scarcity of labour. The resuit is that at 
the recent hiring fairs there has been a record increase 
in the wages of farm-labourers. The Secretary of the 
Scottish Farm Servants’ Union tells me that the in- 
crease for married labourers has ranged from 2/- and 
3/- weekly in the Lothians and south of Scotland 
generally, to £5, £6, and sometimes {8 to £9 in the 
northern Counties, where wages are calculated on an 
annual basis. At the May feeing markets for un- 
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married men increases of {5 and {6 for the half-year were 

quite common. The following table gives the rate 

of wages (inclusive of allowances) for the coming year 

in some of the principal agricultural districts :— 
East Lothian, ... ...  25/--to 26/- 


Midlothian, ‘ine ..  _26/- to 27/- 
West Lothian, .... oes 27/- to 28/- 
Peebles, ... one . 23/- to 24/6 
Roxburgh, ... ove ove 23/- to 25/- 
Forfarshire, ves «» _24/- to 26/- 
Kincardineshire, ... ..  24/- to 26/- 
Aberdeenshire, ... as 23/- to 25/- 
Caithness-shire, ... vik 18/- to 19/- 


These figures represent the high-water mark of 
farm servants’ wages in Scotland. In spite of record 
fees, however, farmers in many districts have failed 
to obtain an adequate staff of workmen. For this state 
of matters the farmers and their quondam friends, 
the landlords, are largely to blame. Between them 
they have succeeded in making the farm-labourer a 
drudge of the fields, and farm service the least at- 
tractive and least remunerative of all the occupations 
by which the workers of Scotland may earn their 
bread. The modest boon of a weekly half-holiday has 
been opposed tooth and nail by the bulk of Scottish 
farmers ; even where, after strenuous efforts, the farm 
servants have secured more leisure, the occasional 
afternoon off has been granted in a grudging and 
niggardly spirit. The landlords have done their part 
in the depopulation of rural Scotland by transforming 
vast tracts of the Highlands into “ sanctuaries ”’ for 


. deer and grouse. Even while the working men of 


Scotland, many of whom only a few months ago were 
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whistling cheerily behind the plough, were facing death 
in the trenches, Scottish landlords were engaged in 
this pernicious and reprehensible work. At a recent 
sitting of the Scottish Land Court at Edinburgh, for 
example, a scheme for the constitution of 131 new 
holdings on the Island of Lewis was discussed. The 
Estate Manager declared that the farm of Galston in 
Barras was “a sort of sanctuary for grouse.” 

“‘ Do you consider it necessary to have a farm in each district 
as a sanctuary for grouse ?”’ he was asked. ‘‘Yes,’’ said witness, 
“it helps the sporting value.” 

“ For what purpose is it necessary ?’’ ‘‘ Because the grouse 
have a place free from the various forms of disturbance. The 
crofters going to their shielings has the effect of disturbing the 
birds.” 

In reply to a further question, witness suggested that the 
crofters should be sent to the mainland. 


Grouse before men and women! Such is the 
dictum of the lairds of Scotland. One marvels some- 
times, in view of such incidents that the rally of 
Scotsmen to Lord Kitchener’s call has been so magni- 
ficent. But that is perhaps a digression. The point 
I wish to emphasise is that scarcity of labour in the 
rural districts is by no means a thing of recent date, 
and that even before enlisting on a great scale began 
the labour market was seriously depleted as a result 
of the short-sighted and selfish policy of the farmers 
and landowners. The result is that to-day farmers 
are confronted with a very serious scarcity of labour. 
Even high money wages will not replace the labourers 
who have gone, and farmers in many localities are 
clamouring for the wholesale exemption of school 
children in order that the boys and girls may assist 
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in the fields during the busy season. To the credit 
of the people of Scotland be it said, only in a very few 
localities has this reactionary policy been adopted. 
In some districts the summer holidays have been 
arranged so as to synchronise with the turnip-hoeinge 
season—and to that no great exception can be taken— 
but even during the war crisis there is no need to sacri- 
fice the boys and girls of Scotland on the altar of 
rural parsimony. 

We have already seen that there is a considerable 
number of unemployed fisher-girls all over the North 
of Scotland, and there is no reason whatever why the 
farmers should not arrange through the Labour Ex- 
changes for the services of these women for such tasks 
as turnip-hoeing, weeding, and potato lifting. Already 
the Labour Exchanges have sent a considerable number 
of fisher girls to various factories in Dundee. A 
representative of the Board of Trade has journeyed 
to the Hebrides, and interviewed women and girls 
suitable for farm work, and his mission was attended 
with considerable success. Many of these women are 
well accustomed to agricultural work. Indeed until 
quite recently large numbers of female workers migrated 
every year from the Western Highlands to the South 
of Scotland and worked in the fields during the busy 
seasons. The bothies in which they lived may still 
be seen in the rural districts. Only the lure of higher 
pay induced these women to forsake potato planting 
and weeding and hoeing for fish-gutting and kippering. 
The moral of all this is obvious. If Scottish farmers 
are prepared to offer reasonable inducements they will 
have little difficulty in obtaining an ample supply of 
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war profits are sufficiently large to enable them to 
do so. There is no need to turn covetous and envious 
eyes towards the children in the schools. 

So far as the other industries of Scotland are con- 
cerned the situation calls for little comment—ship- 
yards and engineering establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of war munitions working night and day, 
and factories in every town busy with War Office and 
Admiralty contracts. At the same time, although 
war bonuses have been secured in many trades, it 
must not be assumed that the position of the mass of 
Scottish workers has been materially improved. Except 
among those engaged in the manufacture of war- 
munitions, among seamen who have received a special 
“ war-risk ’”’ bonus, and among farm workers whose 
employers grow the bulk of their own food-stuffs, the 
increase in wages has been more than counter-balanced 
by the rapid rise in the cost of living. The following 
table,* prepared by Mr. George Bisset, Chairman of the 
Northern Co-operative Coy., shows the extraordinary 
rise that has taken place in the prices of the necessaries 
of life during the period of the war. In this respect, 
the figures may be regarded as fairly representative 
of the position throughout Scotland :— 


Increase Increase 

per cent. per cent. 
Tea, on ng - 85 Tapioca, ... ove Al 
Sugar (Tate’s), «- 82 Syrup, on one. ae 
Sugar (Greenock), .. 86 Matches, ... 15 to 44 


* At the beginning of June 1914, the Northern Co-operative 
Company was paying for meat 67/- per dead cwt. ; for the first 
week of June this year the average price was 107/-. , 
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Increase Increase 

per cent. per cent. 
Common Barley, 85 Jams, ie . 16 
Pearl Barley, 77 ~—sCWvBrread, ‘es .. 
Lentils, - 66 Oats, a -- @ 
Green Peas, + 45 Meat, me -- @ 
Fat English Marrow Doss, 19 Leather Goods, ... 17 
Common Split Peas, 36 Drapery oe oe 
Giant Split Peas, . 54 = Coals, .. 5/- per ton 
Platna Rice, 25 


These sinmenniitint; it will be observed, constitute 
the staple necessaries of life, and it is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that 20/- in a Scottish housewife’s purse 
to-day will go no further than 16/- would have gone 
in the summer of last year. 

A survey of Scotland in war-time has thus shed 
some valuable light on social, political, and industrial 
problems. Scotland, as we have seen, is bearing her 
share, and more than her share, of the burden of 
Empire. In blood and treasure she has paid and will 
pay heavily. The stupendous war-bill will render 
more urgent than ever a re-adjustment of the financial 
telations between England and Scotland. Was it not 
Dr. Johnson who said on one occasion to an frish 
friend: ‘‘ Do not unite with us, Sir. We should unite 
with you only to rob you. We should have robbed 
the Scots long ago if they had had anything of which 
one could have robbed them.” Long before the big 
gunpowder account has been paid, Scotsmen will 
realise more clearly the significance of Dr. Johnson’s 
remark. We have seen, too, that the present system 
of land-ownership in Scotland leaves the people a 
prey to the landlords on the one hand and the specu- 
lators in wheat and grain and cattle on the other. 
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In the Autumn number of The Scottish Review 1 had 
the privilege of elucidating a scheme of land reform, 
based on the principle that the land of Scotland ought 
to belong to the people of Scotland. Had that Celtic 
system of land tenure been in operation to-day, we 
would have been spared the shame of seeing a Highland 
potentate and his agent fighting in the Land Court 
for a sanctuary for grouse, while the men from the 
same Western Isles were guarding our shores from 
hostile attack, or facing a tornado of shot and shell 
in the trenches in Flanders. Nay, more, it would also 
have been possible to a very great extent .to free the 
food supply of the people from the clutches of the 
speculators, and prevent the farmers—and ultimately 
the landowners—from exploiting the public in a time 
of national emergency, by means of exhorbitant war 
prices. 

Our soldiers are facing perils in France and Flanders 
to-day undreamed of on any other battlefield in history. 
** T have seen more of the horrors of war in one hour in 
Flanders than I saw during the whole of the South 
African Campaign,” said a Scottish soldier to me 
the other day—and that is the testimony of every 
seasoned campaigner. We owe it to these men— 
Scotland owes it to them—to make the land of their 
birth a free land, a Jand better worth fighting for, 
and better worth dying for. 

Witiram D1Ack. 
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On ‘Capturing’’ Trade. 


Two Points of View. 





tT was, I believe, a cynical Yankee who described 
our countrymen as a people who “ keep the 

Sawbath and every other darned thing they 

can lay hands on.” The Scot’s reputation 

for thrift and frugality has become proverbial, 

and is probably well earned. But for plodding, 
painstaking industry and resourcefulness in pushing 
the products of his skill and toil, he must hide his 
diminished head before his German competitor. In 
every field of activity and enterprise, the sons of the 
Fatherland have been going forth conquering and to 
conquer, and they have set an example which the men 
of Alba would do well to emulate. 

An outstanding instance of thoroughness and up- 
to-dateness is provided by the agrarian system es- 
tablished in the land of the black eagle. Our 
“barbaric”’ neighbour has evolved a very sensible 
method of dealing with the soil. According to that 
method every square yard is devoted to the purpose 
to which it is best adapted—crop raising, stock grazing, 
timber growing, and the like. Despite the wonderful 
expansion of its trade, Germany finds in agriculture 
its most important industry, and within the last quarter- 
century, it has made great and wonderful progress. 
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A leading factor in the revolution effected has been a 
close study of the application and effect of chemical 
manures upon crops and soils, the use of the best 
modern implements, a more extensive cultivation of 
roots, and the stall-feeding of cattle. The State 
fosters education in the technical branches of agricul- 
ture, and the agricultural university-college at Hohen- 
heim (in Wiirtemberg) is probably the best-equipped 
foundation of its kind in the whole world. Seminaries 
of a similar character have been instituted in Berlin, 
and about a dozen other cities. Government has 
subsidised the introduction of selected breeds of live 
stocks, granted exceptional railway -freights for agricul- 
tural produce, and spent millions of money on new 
canals and the improvement of existing waterways. 

Let Scotland examine itself and see how its land 
economy compares with that of the country whose 
trade it fain would capture ! 

A glaring contrast between different systems is 
to be found in the management of woodlands in 
Scotland and on the Continent. Our timbered areas, 
which extend to 3,000,000 acres, are held at a loss, and, 
instead of being a help financially, are a distinct 
burden upon the country. Germany, on the other 
hand, makes millions annually by following a scientific 
process of sylviculture. The Highlands are excep- 
tionally well fitted for the growth of the more valuable 
American conifers, the timber of which cannot much 
longer be got, because the Transatlantic forests are 
being overcut. If the afforestation of our waste 
lands is to give us a valuable national asset, the Govern- 
ment should be made to adopt a fostering policy in 
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connection with planting schemes—even although 
such a policy may have been “ made in Germany ’’! 
Certainly, we have a good deal of leeway to make up 
before we can even threaten the prestige of the Con- 
tinental Teuton’s timber trade. 

Can we grow our own sugar? This is one of the 
questions of the hour, and it, certainly, deserves to be 
carefully considered. In 1913, these kingdoms bought 
the sweet substance from Germany to the value of 
thirteen millions sterling, and we, also, received large 
consignments from Austria. There appears to be no 
reason why our own fields should not produce the 
indispensable beet as readily and liberally as those of 
any Continental country. The plant is not unduly 
fastidious as regards either soil or climate ; and, if 
it grows well in Germany, there is no likelihood that 
it would refuse to do so in these favoured islands. As 
a matter of fact, it will undoubtedly grow in England 
—this belief has been abundantly proved in Norfolk 
and elsewhere. The English Board of Agriculture 
reported about two years ago that “ beet, with a high 
percentage of sugar content, can be grown in this 
country, and give yields equalling if not exceeding 
those obtained on the Continent.” It should be 
tried in Scotland. A deputation of our farmers went 
to Germany not long ago, and, on returning, reported 
that there would be “‘ a profit of 36s per acre in favour 
of beet root” as compared with other crops. With 
regard to the financial aspect, it is only necessary to 
state that, for the season 1910, the average dividend 
paid by the thirty companies engaged in the manu- 
facture of sugar in Germany was 23 per cent. Here, 
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then, is a golden opportunity for Scottish farmers and 
capitalists. Will they rise to the occasion? Does, 
however, the State furnish them with sufficient tech- 
nical knowledge to enable them to imitate Germany’s 
sugar trade? That is but one of many serious 
questions that suggest themselves. 

One of the many effects of the war is to bring home 
to us the great extent to which we are dependent 
on other countries for commercial necessaries. Take 
potash, for example—a substance much used in a 
large variety of industries. Practically the world’s 
supply comes from the mines of Strassfurt, in Prussian 
Saxony, where it was evaporated from sea-water in 
prehistoric times. Many a day may pass before we 
can hope to get another ounce from that quarter, 
and we are obliged to cast about for some other source 
that can be profitably tapped. At a conference 
recently held in Edinburgh, a committee was appointed 
and charged with the task of producing 200 tons of 
bracken ash in order to ascertain the potash-yielding 
possibilities of the familiar plant. The result is not 
expected to be very encouraging. Our search for the 
valuable alkali would more likely be rewarded by 
turning our attention to seaweed—plant forms which 
are available in limitless quantities. The algse are 
reduced to kelp slags, and these contain nearly 18 
per cent. of chloride of potash. Kelp-making was an 
extensive and thriving industry in Scotland until 
the third decade of last century, when it received two 
hard blows of a knock-out character. First the duty 
was taken off barilla, and the price of the home product 
dropped at once by more than half, and the subsequent 
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removal of the salt-duty gave it its final quietus. Its 
revival is now proposed by most of the Highland County 
Councils, backed up with some degree of platonic 
enthusiasm by the Scottish Board of Agriculture. 
But what practical encouragement is the industry 
to receive? Is it to be the object of a special subsidy, 
as such enterprises are in Germany? No ;—instead 
of being subsidised, it is apparently to be crushed and 
strangled by heavy burdens before it is well born. Scot- 
land’s proprietors are to stretch forth their acquisitive 
fingers and demand of the fragile infant a substantial 
toll in the form of royalty. My authority for this 
supposition is Mr. MacKinnon Wood, Secretary for 
Scotland. Answering a question in the House of 
Commons on 6th May of the present year, that gentle- 
man said :— 


“The payment of royalties in the kelp industry is usual in 


the Hebrides, and the factor on one or two estates organises the 
industry on behalf of the crofters, but in Orkney the proprietor 
usually carries on the business, and employs the crofters and 
pays them wages on the piece-work basis. From 12 to 20 tons of 
weed are required on an average to make a ton of kelp. The 
royalty, where collected, is a charge per ton on manufactured 
kelp. The royalty covers the weed and the use of the land for 
drying it, stacking it when dried and turning it. On the only 
Hebridean estate of which the Board has any information, the 
royalty is Is 6d on a ton of kelp, or 5s on a ton of tangle ash ; 
while in Orkney, on the other hand, the proprietor’s gross profit 
is understood to amount to about half of the price of the kelp.” 

From this official statement it would appear that 
Scotsmen essay to capture German trade by the rather 
curious and doubtful means of imposing extortionate 
and prohibitive charges even on the most modest and 
probative of home industries ! 
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With a flourish of trumpets the word recently 
went forth that aniline dyes, of which Germany has 
always held a monopoly, were to be among the first 
spoils of the war to fall to the lot of chemical manu- 
facturers on this side of the North Sea. The announce- 
ment was of special interest to Glasgow, Dumbarton, 
and Perth. The rapid increase in the production of 
these dyes in Germany, where chemists of the highest 
standing and scientific skill are engaged in the factories, 
is as remarkable as are their beautiful shades in almost 
endless variety, their low price, and the ease with which 
they may be used. They have effected a revolution, 
instant and complete, in the art of dyeing. The 
Government had decided to aid financially the es- 
tablishment of a big concern to manufacture these 
indispensable materials. Action has become impera- 
tive, for our textile trade cannot now obtain dyes, 
and how to get along without them is an insoluble 
problem. Forty years have elapsed since the late 
Sir William Perkin produced the first practical aniline 
dye, which was here somewhat contemptuously re- 
jected, but promptly snapped up and exploited by 
those far-seeing people of Mid-Europe. German science 
has since built up a magnificent dye and colour in- 
dustry—an industry which now attracts the envy of 
the whole world. Speculation is rife as to the measure 
of success likely to attend the well-subsidised company 
which has just been formed in England. It cannot be 
denied that its constitution is regarded by competent 
judges, if not with blank misgivings, at least with some 
headshakings. We are informed that the directors 
are to receive the tidy little salary of £10,000 per 
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annum—exactly double that received by Mr. Asquith 
for his work as Prime Minister. At what rate the 
chemists employed by the company are to be paid, I 
am unable to say. The point is one on which no pro- 
nouncement has been made, it being evidently con- 
sidered of quite secondary importance. 

The idea was entertained in various quarters that 
many herbs, trees, and mosses were the basis of ex- 
cellent dyes, and produced fast colours “‘ superior to 
any aniline dye or other chemical manufacture.” It 
was considered possible to collect these materials 
throughout the country with a view to their being 
turned by treatment at some central work into dyes 
capable of use in the textile industries. The Highland 
newspapers took up the subject with much enthusiasm, 
if with only a modicum of learning, and a number of them 
compiled and published long lists of old native dyes. 
All such notions got a cold douche when a representative 
of the Board of Trade said in the House of Commons 
that, according to his information, none of the plants 
capable of producing a substitute for aniline dyes could 
be profitably cultivated in this country, and that those 
growing wild would not pay for the picking. On being 
questioned by Mr. King, the minister remarked, with 
the usual show of ponderous official sarcasm, that 
“if my hon. friend will organise and raise money 
over the industry, the Board of Trade will watch 
the experiment with much interest.” That disposed 
of the gushing and idle talk about native dyes. 
At the time of writing these sentences we are not much 
“ for’arder ”’ with our scheme for capturing the German 
dye-trade than we were last August, and much do I 
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fear that the Vale of Leven and Perth will have to wait 
many a day before they are furnished with satisfactory 
substitutes for those splendid products of Perkin’s 
skill and genuis. 

I am not going to run through the whole range of 
those industries which the manufacturers of these 
kingdoms would gladly annex—if they could. I may, 
however, be pardoned if I refer to the subject of scien- 
tific glassmaking—an industry in which Scotland is 
greatly interested. The making of lenses demands 
special and particular attention. Up to about 1880 
scarcely any kind of glass other than carefully-prepared 
flint and crown were used in making optical lenses. 
Since then, however, a new industry has sprung up 
in Jena, in which special glasses for optical, ther- 
mometric, and other purposes, are prepared. The 
secret of their composition and production has been 
well kept, and it is unknown to anyone outside Ger- 
many. It is supposed that they owe their peculiar 
and matchless properties to the sand of which they 
are made—a sand said to be obtainable in Jena and 
nowhere else. That is merely conjectural; but a 
point on which there can be no doubt is that Jena 
lenses—or articles of equal merit—cannot, at this 
moment, be produced anywhere except in Germany. 
Various other kinds of glass are likewise difficult to 
obtain outside the Fatherland. 

Early in the war the Council of the Institute of 
Chemists appointed a Glass Research Committee to 
conduct experiments with a view to establishing suit- 
able formulze which would be available to manufac- 
turers willing to assist in making laboratory glassware. 
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At the suggestion of the Home Office the remit was 
extended to include glass for miners’ lamps and glasses 
to meet the needs of wholesale druggists engaged in 
the production of Army and medical requirements. 
The subject of glass for ampules was also considered. 
The Committee has made a return of eleven formulze 
for glasses for various purposes, and the formulze are 
now available to manufacturers. Whether the new 
products will prove as serviceable in actual usage as 
those that they are meant to replace is a question which 
time alone can decide. So far, no successful attempt 
has been made to find a good substitute for Jena lenses, 
but I trust that the project is not to be regarded as 
vain or hopeless. Surely what could be done by a 
German can be done by a Scot, an Englishman, or an 
Irishman ! 

Time and again since war broke out the Board of 
Trade has held exhibitions of products of German 
manufacture. Those who attended these displays 
could not well help being greatly impressed, not only 
with the cheapness and comprehensiveness of the 
various samples, but also with the widely-distributed 
sources of collection, showing the remote and curious 
bypaths to which German pushfulness had penetrated 
in quest of customers. Not only do the “ enemy ”- 
makers come into sharp competition with our captains 
of industry in the home markets, but they have secured 
a numerous and permanent clientele in the Colonies. 
It is vain to harp on “ British quality.” It is also 
vain to express wonder that people should buy some of. 
the trumpery German articles placed on view. These 
undoubtedly serve the immediate needs of the poorer 
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classes, in catering for whom the Germans have long 
enjoyed a big and lucrative trade. 

Having given these concrete instances of the 
“enemy’s ” assiduity, skill, and resource in manufac- 
ture, I have left myself little space in which to deal 
with his astute and successful methods of capturing 
the world’s markets, and the lessons that Scotsmen may 
derive therefrom. Only one case in point can be cited, 
but even one may be more suggestive and illuminative 
than many pages of mere generalisation. 

For a quarter of a century or more the civil, phleg- 
matic German clerk has been a familiar figure in 
the large counting-houses of the three kingdoms. Well- 
educated, well-trained, careful, punctual, plodding, and 
industrious, he was a model worker, and, in nine cases out 
out of ten, he gave complete satisfaction to his employers. 
Of his outstanding merits, not the least remarkable was 
his naive contentment with»an extermely modest 
salary. His “‘screw’”’ was small, yet he always ap- 
peared to live comfortably and respectably. We took 
him for a poor exile, to whom his native country 
offered no opening, and who was glad to work among 
us for a mere pittance. We were hugely mistaken. 
He was not an exile. He was a commercial spy, or 
enquiry agent, sent here by a secret organisation known 
as the Commerce Defence League, a body possessing 
a huge capital, and backed up by Government. He 
belonged to a large band of specially-picked and trained 
men, and his duty was to acquire an intimate knowledge 
of our methods and markets. He was one of hundreds 
of capable young men from German training colleges 
who were sent to our cities (and to those of almost 
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all other countries) with a view to learn everything 
that could be learned concerning our trade and com- 
merce. After placing himself in possession of all 
details regarding the business here, our suave and 
accomplished “‘ exile ’’ would quietly leave his situation 
on the ground of his being “ required at home.” 
He would then receive a well-paid appointment to 
carry out an active campaign against his former 
employers, going straight to their best customers and 
underselling them with cheaper goods. His meagre 
salary while clerking was always supplemented by 
substantial allowances from the Commerce Defence 
League. This organisation comprises some of the 
largest and wealthiest trading and manufacturing 
firms in Germany, and has become a sound financial 
enterprise. Then, there was recently engineered an 
international press agency, with a capital which ran 
into millions. It was intended to compete with and 
counteract Reuter’s, and its primary object was to 
“boom” German trade, commerce, and industries 
throughout the world. The outbreak of war has 
temporarily prevented the full fruition of this ingenious 
and promising scheme, but there is no doubt that it 
will be carried into effect as soon as peace is declared. 

Let us contrast Scottish with Germanic methods 
just in one typical case. 

Edinburgh is famed for its manufacture of printing 
requisites, but, I fear that, through lack of adapta- 
bility, it allowed Germany sometimes to step in and 
pick up orders at its very doorstep. In 1902 a certain 
firm wanted an “‘all-size”’ rotary machine, but could 
not be supplied in this country and was forced to place 
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its order in Germany. There it was executed without 
any trouble or loss of time. Eight years later the same 
firm required another machine of the same kind, and 
again had to go to German engineers because no firm 
in Scotland (or England for the matter of that) could 
supply it with what was wanted. Again the firm’s 
needs were promptly met by the keen Teutons. The 
two machines cost £5000, so that the items were of 
some importance. German pianos have established 
such a reputation at the antipodes that it was disclosed 
in evidence before the Australian Inter-State Com- 
mission that other manufacturers have to sell their 
instruments as “real German.” In the supply of 
cheap motor-car accessories, our Continental competi- 
tors have secured a very firm footing, and, of late, 
their products have been more menacing to our motor 
trade than even the American light car. 

In a hundred and one spheres of enterprise which 
space does not permit me even to mention, the Germans 
have been making great conquests. The secret of their 
marvellous success consists in their unique scientific 
knowledge and skill, their tireless application and 
industry, and their intelligent perception of people’s 
fancies and requirements. 

Scotsmen would do well to take a few leaves out of 
the book of the German business man. There can be 
no doubt that the German educational system is con- 
siderably superior to ours. The Kaiser’s subjects 
thoroughly believe in teaching the young idea how to 
shoot, and they give effect to their principles by 
making primary and other schools the objects of 
supreme concern. These schools receive annually 
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es 
Government grants, amounting in the aggregate to 
something like 10s 8d per head of the population. In 
the three kingdoms the grants per head of the population 
scarcely reach 3s 6d. Among the males of Germany 
ten years ago only 0°04 per cent. were illiterate (enume- 
ration by conscription), while among the males of these 
kingdoms those unable to read and write comprised 
5°08 per cent. (enumeration by marriages). 

Figures such as these cast a significant side-light 
on the relative efficiency of the Germanic and the 
Anglo-Celtic peoples, and supply the key to the mystery 
of Germany’s amazing progress in the arts and indus- 
tries, as well as in trade and commerce. In fine, they 
afford a striking exemplification of the truth of the 
familiar adage that knowledge is power. 

If Scotland means to make a serious effort, not 
indeed to “ capture’ German trade (which is plainly 
a great illusion), but to put up some sort of respectable 
rivalry to it, our country must diligently set to work 
to retrieve some of its former good name for enterprise 
and learning. We must devote in the future far more 
attention to technical education than we have been 
accustomed to do in the immediate past. In trade 
and commerce, the fear of ignorance is the beginning 
of wisdom. Rule of thumb must be abolished once 
and for all in favour of scientific research, and up-to- 
date methods of business. These vital and necessary 
reforms would go a long way towards putting us on the 
road along which the modern organised commercial 
State should travel ; but our trade will never be what 
it might, and should be, so long as Scotland does not 
enjoy complete self-government. A country which 
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has not even a Board of Trade of its own, and possesses 
no State apparatus for fostering its national commerce, 
or for estimating the value and determining the 
destination thereof, starts so greatly handicapped in 
the race for industrial efficiency that it may safely 
be declared to be beaten even before the tapes have 
been lowered. 
ANnGuUs HENDERSON. 





When the historian of the future sets about the 
task of considering the causes of the present war, it 
is probable that not the least considerable will be 
found to consist in the jealousy felt in some commercial 
circles in these kingdoms with respect to the remarkable 
expansion of German trade within the last two or three 
decades. Indeed, this cause has been as good as 
admitted by some of the supporters of the war. A 
short time age a prominent English newspaper, re- 
ferring to the cry of “‘ Capture German trade!” re- 
marked that it might almost be supposed from its 
persistency and popularity that the war had been 
started with that express object. If the war was indeed 
started to ‘‘smash ”’ German trade, there is English 
precedent for that. In 1664, the English obliged 
Charles II. to declare war on the Dutch for no object 
or reason but to destroy that people’s trade. The 
English, remarks Dr. William Smith, in his Lectures 
on Modern History, “ are, and always will be, selfish 
and stupid to the claims and merits of every other 
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nation where their own trade to their colonies and their 
own manufactures are concerned.” 

Can, however, German trade be “ captured ” ott 
any lasting and considerable extent ? 

In order to solve this riddle it will be necessary 
briefly to consider some of the conditions and cir- 
cumstances which have led to the remarkable growth 
of German trade within the last few decades. 

In the first place, it should be remembered that 
the government of Germany is a German government. 
This may seem to be stating a needless truism, but 
but, after a little reflection, its appositeness should be 
obvious. Not only the Imperial government, but also 
the government of the various States of the empire, 
are composed of Germans—men with the German 
outlook and with German ideas, who are desirous of 
doing their best, according to their lights, for the 
country over which they rule, not only as regards 
trade, but in other matters affecting the national 
well-being. Contrast this attitude with the state of 
affiars prevailing in Scotland at the present time. 
The government of Scotland is not, and has not been 
for more than two centuries, a Scottish Government. 
The so-called ‘‘ British’? Government is composed 
mainly of Englishmen, or of men having an essentially 
English outlook on public affairs. For the most part, 
these men are ever ready to ignore Scotland, if not to 
relegate her to the background. Again, the German 
political system allows large powers of self-government 
to the various States, far larger powers in most cases 
than Scotland could hope to enjoy under what is 
vaguely termed ‘“‘ Home Rule”; no one State domin- 
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ates, or is able to dominate, the rest to anything like 
the extent to which England dominates Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. The importance of the influence 
of political freedom upon national prosperity, not 
excluding commercial prosperity, must on no account 
be overlooked. It is not so much perhaps the direct 
influence of national government that stimulates 
enterprise as the indirect influence of autonomy ;- 
for, in the stimulating and invigorating atmosphere 
engendered by national freedom, many things flourish 
to an extent that is quite impossible where those 
conditions do not obtain. 

Another contributing cause to the expansion of 
German trade has been the importance rightly attached 
to the scientific basis of various industries. From the 
Imperial government down to the private employer, 
the importance of scientific research is everywhere 
frankly and generously recognised in Germany. In 
our own country, on the other hand, a knowledge of 
the importance of science to trade is very largely 
confined to the ranks of scientific men. The average 
“business man,” as he is fond of styling himself, 
nowhere shows himself more hopelessly unbusinesslike 
than in his absurd depreciation of scientific work 
and its practical value. No doubt this attitude is 
in large measure due to the exclusion from the schools, 
until comparatively recently, of the intelligent teaching 
of science ; but general educational inefficiency is also 
responsible for the wide-spread indifference with which 
the claims of science are regarded. 

Yet even the slightest acquaintance with the history 
of the growth of certain German trades—the Jena 
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glass business or the aniline dye trade, for example— 
should have sufficed to enlighten many who now sit 
in unbusiness-like and unprofitable darkness, and seem 
to rejoice in their ignorance. Not only is research work 
carried on in the laboratories of the German Universi- 
ties to an extent utterly impossible in Scotland, Ireland, 
and England, owing to lack of Government assistance 
and ‘private patronage, but it is actively pursued in 
the laboratories connected with many a private 
German firm. At Ludwigshaven, the Badische Anilin 
Fabrik employs a staff of one hundred and forty-eight 
chemists. A certain large German textile firm employs 
in its factory twelve fully-qualified chemists. It is 
the special work of such men to discover new and 
improved methods and processes, besides supervising 
the scientific side of existing processes. Scottish firms 
in similar circumstances employ few, if any, scientific 
men. The salaries of such assistants, where they are 
to be found, are usually small as compared with those 
of their German confréres ; consequently the best talent 
is not usually obtainable, and the results, generally 
speaking, are very disappointing. The consequence of 
this cheese-paring policy is that science is blamed, and 
the employment of a scientific staff is looked upon as 
superfluous. Thus do things revolve in this country in 
a vicious circle. No wonder that Germans capture 
Scottish trade, English trade, and the trade of other 
peoples who are blind to the evidence of hard facts ! 
No wonder that Scotland stands no chance of capturing 
even the smallest fraction of German trade so long as 
antediluvian ideas about science permeate the minds 
of our “ business”? men. Before leaving this aspect 
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of the subject, I may note that a characteristic anti- 
science outburst has already occurred in the case of 
the much-trumpeted British Dye Company. If that 
unwise attitude is persisted in, this new venture is 
doomed to failure. 

Yet a third pregnant cause of the success of German 
trade is to be found in the capacity Germans have for 
organisation, for taking infinite pains, and for adapting 
themselves to the varying circumstances of international 
commercial life. The German will attend to his 
customer’s special wants and personal and national 
peculiarities to an extent the Scotsman would not 
dream of doing. The German will use the systems of 
measurement of length, area, weight, and so on, which 
obtain in the country with which he is trading. The 
Scotsman, in similar circumstances, all too frequently 
employs the antiquated English system of ‘‘ Weights 
and Measures,” a system (if, indeed, it can be called 
a system at all), which is utterly out-of-date, cumber- 
some in working, and generally ill-adapted to inter- 
national use. It has been calculated that each pupil 
loses a valuable year of school life in learning, or trying 
to learn, this remarkably antiquated and unhandy 
system of measurement—time which might be vastly 
more profitably employed in teaching the child some 
rational system of computation, and a great many 
other things of educational value. The remedy here 
consists in the more general introduction into the 
schools of the decimal system, and of a practical ac- 
quaintance with its use. The decimal system lies 
at the foundation of most foreign systems of measure- 
ment. Again, the German makes a point of learning 
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the language of his customer. The English-speaking 
Scotsman, on the other hand, is almost as absurdly 
prejudiced as the Saxon about the use of foreign 
tongues, and seems strangely loath to believe that 
the heads of commercial undertakings in other countries 
may possibly prefer their own language to that foreign 
one in which he thinks to do business. Under cir- 
cumstances such as these, we need not be surprised 
if the German firm often gets the order where the 
Scottish firm only gets contempt for its hide-bound 
and inelastic methods of transacting business. The 
best German authorities declare that in the Gaelic 
language we possess an unrivalled educative instrument 
so far as the exercise of the youthful mind and the 
acquisition of modern European tongues are concerned. 
Why not put the old national language into the schools 
in place of Latin and Greek ? The practical far-seeing 
Germans would have done this years ago. 

Again, the German is, as a rule, prompter and 
smarter than the Scot. While the Scot, for example, 
is thinking over a new invention, the German has got 
to work and put it on the market; by the time the 
Scot has got to work, the German is out with something 
newer still. 

A fourth reason for German trade efficiency may 
be found in the teachings of Lizt, the apostle of Pro- 
tection. While there is no doubt that Protection has 
contributed to the advancement of certain trades and 
occupations, and put money into the pockets of many 
manufacturers and business men, yet there are thou- 
sands, especially on this side of the North Sea, who 
maintain that it has not contributed to the welfare 
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of the community as a whole. Into this question there 
is no need to enter here, if only for the reason that, 
supposing the Westminster Parliament were to imitate 
Germany and bring in Tariff Reform, there can be 
no doubt that the protective system so set up would 
be framed mainly in the interests of the “‘ predominant 
partner.”” The interests of Scotland and Ireland 
would be quite secondary considerations, if, indeed, 
they would be at all regarded. This was certainly 
the case with regard to Free Trade, which was adopted 
because it was supposed to be advantageous to English 
manufacturing interests, the opinions of Scotland and 
Ireland being of no account. And so it will continue 
to be under the Union. Whether a proposal be for 
Scotland’s benefit or the reverse, it is England that 
decides the question, according to her own interests, 
not Scotland’s. Here again, we are thrown back 
upon the need of full political freedom for Scotland, if 
Scottish trade is to do any “ capturing ”’ at all. 

Yet another reason for the success of certain German 
trades lies in special local circumstances and conditions. 
There are certain textiles which owe their distinguishing 
characteristics to climatic conditions, or to special 
qualities in particular streams or rivers supplying the 
works. The latter is the pre-disposing factor in the 
case of a certain kind of cotton cloth which manu- 
facturers over here have for years endeavoured to 
imitate, of course without success, as the special local 
favouring circumstances are wanting. This case may 
be compared with that of a certain brand of Highland 
whisky which owes its special qualities to the chemical 
properties of the water of a burn flowing past the 
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distillery. It is quite obvious that in cases such as 
these, trade cannot be ‘‘ captured,” unless research 
can demonstrate some means of reproducing as cheaply, 
not necessarily in the same way, the special local virtues 
which have led to success. This leads us back to our 
former line of argument—the supreme importance of 
research work, conjoined with national possession of 
the means of promoting new trades and fostering those 
already in existence. 

By attention to better education, to research work, 
by the use of more businesslike methods, and in other 
ways, Scotsmen could do much to bring Scottish trade 
and Scottish industries to a higher level; but it seems 
to me that a cut-throat attitude and policy as regards 
Germany (our best customer) and German trade, is 
sheer lunacy. There is room enough in the world 
for both Scot and German, for both Scottish trade and 
German trade. Scotland has more important matters 
to attend to than the pursuit of what is under present 
circumstances an economic impossibility. 


H. C. MacNEacalt. 
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The Little People. 


S. OME hitle time ago there chanced to fall 
into my hands a copy of the London 

Morning Post. It so happened that the 

leading article in that number discussed 

the origin of the War, from the points 

of view of the various countries com- 

prising the Triple Entente; and I remember that the 
writer stated that the reason why the Russian bear 
was showing fight was that he fought to free himself 
from the tyranny of Germany. ‘“ Puir wee beastie !”’ 
I remarked to myself; and I thought what a crying 


shame it was that the poor bear should be persecuted 
in that unconscionable manner. I had wondered since 


the war began what precisely Russia was fighting for, 
and I was, and still am, grateful to the Morning Posi 
writer for enlightening me on that subject. 

But I have not come forth to chant the lay of the Big 
Powers, but to applaud the Little People—those green- 
clad denizens of the political groves who sit on fences, 
and keep the ring, as it were, whilst their superiors 
in size and strength rend one another to pieces. My 
sympathies have always been with the Little Peoples, 
as opposed to the Big Powers. Mere size is nauseating. 
“Bloated armaments,” “ Frightfulness’’ as regards 
warlike methods or adipose tissue, empires on which 
the sun daily refuses to perform one of its allotted 
functions, Dreadnought politics of all descriptions, in- 
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flated talk, boasting, bragging, Blatchfords, Bernhardis, 
and Bottomleys—all these vulgar monstrous things 
are to me infinitely tiresome, tedious, and depressing. 
For my own part, I have always been a strong “ Little 
People’? man. I believe in Peace, and Small States 
as a means to the preservation of the same, which 
leads me to remark that I think that our Peace ad- 
vocates, the world over, should mend their methods 
and reform their propaganda, as soon as ever the war 
shall be brought to a close. What is the good of 
mildly lecturing a militant universe on the benefits 
of Peace? You will hardly induce the lamb to lie 
down by the side of the lion, or the dove to share the 
same nest with the eagle, through the instrumentality 
of penny pamphlets or gratuitous leaflets, no matter 
how young-lady-like may be your titles, or soft-soapy 
your periods. They used to say, before the war began, 
that the best way to ensure peace was to increase the 
probabilities of war. It is true that that plan Ras 
not proved to be as successful in practice as it was 
at one time thought by many to be sound in theory. 
Nevertheless, Peace should not be too proud to take a 
leaf out of the modern Swashbuckler’s book of 
deportment. If to me were committed the ordering 
of these things, I would offer, in the name of Peace, 
a mighty prize (each year or each decade) for the 
most effective invention for destroying mankind. 
We have heard it said of old time that people are not 
to be made sober, or virtuous, by Act of Parliament ; 
neither should we be in haste to believe that the 
universe is to be cured of the bloody distemper that 
occasionally assails it by means of sermons, pamphlets, 
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leaflets, addresses, conventions, and all the rest of the 
parapharnalia of the angelic company of illusionists, 
both great and small. The chosen seat of a boy’s moral 
perceptions and emotions is ‘said to be situated at 
the middle of his anatomy ; and I have always under- 
stood that if you wish to set that sluggish mechanism 
in motion, you must vigorously address yourself to that 
fundamental negotiation. So that, if that axiom is 
true which affirms that the boy is the father of the 
man, it stands to reason that force is to be regarded 
as infinitely more effective than persuasion as a means 
to train up the universe in the way it should go. 

But here is but digression, gentle reader. Let 
those who are particularly concerned with the keeping 
of the peace set their inventive faculties in motion in 
order to the better preservation of the same. I have 
indicated one means by which something might be done ; 
I crave from the reader the loan of his ears whilst I 
proceed to adumbrate another and, peradventure, a 
better. 

It has often been remarked that the smaller coun- 
tries are more prolific of genius than the larger. Divers 
writers have expatiated on this theme. Greece has 
told, and still relates, a tale exceeding flattering to 
the Little Peoples. Rome was at its best before it 
degenerated into an empire; at all events, there can 
be no doubt that, as Gibbon observes, talent under the 
later Emperors sank to a very low ebb; while the 
inventive faculty of the Latin people decayed so 
greatly under the same auspices that it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that superabundant wealth, power, and 
luxury, entirely snuffed it out. Then there were the 
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republics of mediaeval Italy. Do we not turn to the 
small State of Venice as to a light that lightened the 
Gentiles at a time when sitting in darkness would seem 
to have been their favourite occupation? Think 
what an impetus the generous and enlightened patron- 
age of Lorenzo the Magnificent gave to the study of 
Art and Letters, and to the diffusion of politeness ; 
yet this prince of patrons emerged from a republic 
that you could almost have covered with a good-sized 
pocket handkerchief. To the small kingdom of Por- 
tugal the world is indebted for some of its boldest and 
most successful explorers. How greatly is the science 
of navigation, and the diffusion of trade, indebted to the 
Dutch! Whose bravery and military address can be com- 
pared with the martial worth of the Swiss of mediaeval 
Europe? Where is the land that can surpass our own 
in a point of romance, and the reputation for probity 
and talent gained by thousands of her sons, who sought 
their fortunes in foreign climes? The England of 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Locke, Milton, and Bacon 
was a “ Little England.” That country had scarcely 
begun to “expand” in those days, yet I imagine that 
pushful imperialists would indeed be hard put to it to 
find in our own times intellects like unto these. Fugi- 
tives flying before the irruption of the northern bar- 
barians, Learning and Politeness fled to Ireland, where, 
uniting to the native Celtic culture, these three so 
charming Graces, erected in the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies, that marvellous civilisation which is tne delight 
and wonder of the civil historian. A recent writer in 
The Scottish Review (Mr. William Diack) quoted some of 
Lord Bryce’s language touching the theme on which 
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I am writing ; and I crave the reader’s permission to 
reproduce that experienced politician’s opinion :— 


“It is the fashion nowadays (says Lord Bryce) to worship 
bigness and disparage small nations. Yet the independent city 
communities—or the small nations, such as were England and 
Holland in the seventeenth century—have produced not only 
most of the best literature and art, but most of the great men and 
great achievements which history records. National life is apt 
to be more intense and more interesting where it is concentrated 
in an area not so wide as to forbid the people to know one another 
and their leaders.”’ 


These words will find a ready echo in the heart 
of every sound “ Little People’ man ; and, I hope, in 
those of the many who, recognising the “ frightfulness ”’ 
of mere size and bigness, cannot but be open to per- 
suasion on such a point. The craze for girth is the 
beginning of vulgarity. Bloated and bewildering size 
is a menace to morals and manners. Even many of 
those of whom superior taste and better judgment 
might reasonably be expected, seem somehow dazzled 
by the ample charms displayed by the Fat People in 
the political Peep-shows of Europe. ‘“ The day of the 
small nation is past!” cried the late Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain ; and those in whom the habit of thought 
is ever secondary to that of utterance approvingly 
re-echo the ill-founded prejudice. ‘ How can a Small 
State hope to stand alone nowadays ?”’ quoth one of 
these ready-made objectors to me recently ; and the 
poor dolt thought that he had floored me with his 
apology for an argument! I presume that “ Small 
States ’’ are quite as capable of entering into alliances 
with a view to their own protection as are larger ones. 
Some people appear to think that by quoting Belgium 
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they exhaust objection. Out upon them! Some main- 
tain that that country cultivated an understanding with 
England and France, which, it is true, has so far failed to 
mature ; but it may do so in the long run, in the which 
case that little Richard will be himself, and more, again. 
But if it does not do so, then plainly has Belgium put 
her money on the wrong horse ; and, like others (whether 
great or small) that commit similar errors of judgment, 
must submit to the consequences. My own opinion is, 
that Belgium had done wiser to stand neutral, since 
neither France or England were in a position to fulfil 
their engagements to her when the war broke out. 
She is now under the harrow from which every sound 
Little People man must devoutly hope that she will 
emerge ; but, in any event, we should not allow shallow 
sentiment to steal the sacred fires of reason. I protest 
that the case of Belgium proves nothing, save the supreme 
importance of looking before you leap, and the shameless 
hypocrisy of the Great Powers. I condemn the action of 
Germany with all the vehemence I can command ; but, 
pray, is England in any better moral case ? Who bom- 
barded Copenhagen in time of peace ; and, with the guns 
of her fleet, overturned buildings, and severed heads from 
bodies? England, in whose mouth butter was never 
yet known to melt! Two blacks do not constitute a 
white : true, but it behoves pots and kettles to be chary 
how they fall out, and start charging upon one another 
that dinginess of appearance which is their common 
characteristic. 

Many years ago there arose a man in Europe who 
was burdened with a plan. That man was Henry IV. 
of France. His idea was to form a sort of common- 
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wealth of all the leading States of Europe. But Henry, 
although able enough, was a Big People man, and his 
plan possessed all the faults characteristic of the blunder- 
ing breed of Anack. In fine, his brain was far too big 
for his boots, if I may be pardoned that whimsical manner 
of expressing myself ; by which I mean that he thought 
much about the Big People—mighty “ imperially ” 
in fact—and cared not a snuff about the Little. Ac- 
cording to Henry, France, Spain, the Papacy, England, 
and a few other countries were to rule the political 
roost ; and the chicks among the nations were to seek 
shelter and protection under the wings of the ‘‘ bosses ” 
of the perches. It amused Elizabeth of England to 
pronounce the scheme philanthrophic, and one flowing 
with the milk and honey of unutterable human kind- 
ness; but its real motive lay in the French King’s 
desire to humiliate the Empire. That vitiated the 
scheme from the Little People point of view, and 
dissipated the gathering halo which Henry sensed 
about his royal head. Nevertheless, like many of the 
well-laid schemes of mice and men that have agley 
gone, this particular endeavour had merits, which its 
faults failed altogether to obscure. It was a good idea 
to bring off Europe from the warlike temper that so 
frequently assails it, and to link up one nation with 
another by means of a silken cord of sweet reason- 
ableness and fraternal love. And though the good 
seed alighted on a cold and irresponsive soil, and the 
bad failed as we have seen above, yet we have every 
reason to believe that it was not altogether in vain 
that that royal sower went forth to sow. Some of 
it, at all events, did not perish where it fell. It has 
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endured to this day; and if properly husbanded the 
growth to which it has given rise may yet reach the 
proportions of the Scriptural mustard-seed, into whose 
wide-spreading branches all the fowls of the air elected 
to gather together. 

I read the other day in The Review of Reviews that 
when the late Mr. W. T. Stead “ made his noteworthy 
tour of the Courts of Europe to learn how the various 
nations felt about the Czar’s summons (to the Hague) 
he met in Rome, Bjérnstjeorn Bjérnson. Asked his 
opinion regarding the peace rescript of the Russian 
Emperor, Bjérnson replied by asserting that the small 
countries should now combine politically, so as to 
present a solid front before the Powers.” It is stated 
that this opinion of the celebrated Norwegian caused 
Mr. Stead to imagine his scheme of a federated Europe. 
“The germ of Mr. Stead’s desired United States of 
Europe (I read in the same useful periodical) reposed 
in that proposal of the Norwegian.” It seems to me, 
however, that Mr. Stead’s idea was really that of 
Henry IV.; and I would that the former able 
publicist were alive to inform us how, and whence, 
he derived it. The Norwegian plan did not, apparently, 
travel beyond the political horizon of the Little People ; 
whilst Stead’s, on the other hand, embraced the whole 
of Europe. Some, no doubt, will consider this as an 
improvement on the Bjérnsonian concept ; and, for 
my own part, I am quite prepared to admit that to 
induce all Europe to federate, in room of only a part 
thereof, would be a greater gain. 

But, true to national idiosyncrasy, I have my 
doubts. I doubt if the Little People could be per- 
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suaded to ‘‘ combine politically so as to present a solid 
front before the Powers ’”’; but I doubt still more if 
the Great Powers could be persuaded to resolve them- 
selves into the ‘‘ United States of Europe”; and 
unless, in a matter of this kind, the large countries are 
willing, nothing can reasonably be expected of the 
initiative of those that are inferior to them in popu- 
lation, extent of territory, riches, prestige, and power. 
No doubt a war of the magnitude of the conflict that 
now disgraces Christendom tends to render impro- 
bability probable, and puts many daring dreams and 
visions in a fair way to be regarded as bed-rock reali- 
ties. Nowadays men grasp at extravagancies, much as 
drowning men clutch at passing straws; and all the 
press is agog to introduce us to the new world that 
will take place as soon as the Kaiser has been decapi- 
tated, or Sir Edward Grey has been “ gassed ”’ into 
everlasting silence. It has been computed that the 
population of Europe amounts to some 330,000,000 
persons—mostly Old Adams. This conservative class, 
or order, of men is somewhat like a pasty after it has 
left the hands of an English cook. Zealous reformers 
find it exceeding “heavy on the hand”; and its 
irresponsiveness to ideals has long been the despair 
of the get-good-quickly publicists. Moreover, the 
jealousies of the Big People are a more formidable 
obstacle to coalescence and friendly co-operation 
in the political field than are those that characterise, 
or are like to characterise, the international relations 
of the smaller countries. How impotent the Great 
Powers are to determine on a fixed policy, and to pursue 
a common aim, when they are come together, was 
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abundantly proved by the so-called ‘‘ Concert of 
Europe ’’—perhaps the most ingenious invention that 
ever was patented and set up for the diffusion of dis- 
cordant political sounds. It is possible, of course, 
that, by the time the war ends, the Big People will 
have fought themselves into a state of partial grace. 
Accommodations and schemes that now wear an ex- 
travagant, if not a wholly utopian, appearance may, 
with the cessation of hostilities, well pass for “‘ practical 
politics’; and though it may seem somewhat heart- 
less to say so, yet as a means to reduce swelled heads 
to their normal dimensions, cupping the patient has 
been successfully tried before now. Nevertheless, in 
a matter of this kind, I would rather put my money 
on the outsider than I would stake it on the favourite. 
The jealousies of the Great Powers seem incurable ; 
and their conflicting interests present so many points 
and occasions of disunion, and offer so few grounds of 
common endeavour, that, with the story of Europe 
before my eyes, I must crave to be pardoned for 
preserving my scepticism. 

Nor do I think that it would be easy to persuade 
the Little People to act on a common bottom. Good 
things, they say, are done up in small parcels; but I 
apprehend that this does not mean that the “ lesser 
values ’’ are immune from those moral distempers 
to which all flesh is heir. In proportion to its size, 
a small country may work as much mischief as one 
that is much larger than itself, and, relatively to its 
strength, be just as great a nusiance to society as its 
more powerful neighbours. But, if self-preservation 
is the first of laws, then clearly Bjérnson’s idea is a 
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more feasible proposition than the late Mr. Stead’s. 
The reasons that urge the Little People to combine 
*‘so as to present a solid front before the Powers,” 
are, it seems to me, infinitely more real and lively 
than any that can be alleged in favour of the great 
countries adopting the suggestion advanced by Stead. 
But though the difficulties encumbering the reformer’s 
path are many and formidable, so far as those relate to 
persuading the Little People to unite for defensive pur- 
poses, yet I should be the last man to regard them as in- 
superable, or anything likeit. Self-interest is a powerful 
persuader ; and fear of a common danger makes strange 
bed-fellows. Besides, the “‘ nucleus ”’ of such a movement 
as I suggest is, fortunately, already in existence. Not 
long ago Sweden, Norway, and Denmark entered into 
an understanding, the private clauses of which have 
not been suffered to be divulged ; but the main object 
of which there can be no doubt is, to preserve the peace 
as regards what used to be styled the “‘ Northern 
System ’”’ of Europe. The example afforded by the 
action of these Little People should be laid hold on 
so as to secure for the same idea a larger province, and 
a generous measure of acceptance on the part of those 
whose political interests would be served by their 
subscribing to the principle of that arrangement. 
The family compact so begun might well be enlarged. 
The Balkan States are not too happily situated, wedged 
in, as they are, between threatening frontiers; and 
these countries, and several others, might be induced 
to join the new Holy Alliance I am advocating, 
after the war shall have been brought to an end. 
Indeed, my idea would be to link up all the smaller 
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nationalities of Europe so as to enable them to present 
that “solid front before the Powers” of which 
Bjérnson was so warm an advocate. The principle 
of what is called the ‘‘ Buffer State” is already 
conceded by the stewards and factors of the great 
political estates, who find their account in them, not for 
sentimental or humanitarian reasons, but because 
they are well aware that that form of out-post, as it 
were, to their main defensive works is exceeding 
useful, and a very potent cause of safety in time of 
trouble. If, therefore, the Buffer State makes for the 
greater peace and security of Christendom, for God’s 
sake let us have more of them. I am sure that the 
badgered races and peoples presently inhabiting the 
confines of those masterful establishments called “‘ Great 
Powers ’”’ would not object. The Little People would 
not object to being formed into States, even though the 
motive of their erection should be known to consist 
in their maker’s desire to consult their own greater 
safety, ease, and convenience. The world has been 
too long dominated by “big ideas.” There are far 
too many empires, and would-be emulators of Napoleon 
and Alexander buzzing around. A plague on the pests 
that ‘“ think imperially’”! The fool who is for ever 
fingering a pistol is bound to inflict sudden death on 
the bystander, sooner or later. “ Hymns of hate,” 
retorts in prose or verse that are just as hateful, guns 
that cast shells beyond a Sabbath day’s journey and 
factories for the munitions of war that cover hundreds 
of aeres of ground, air-ships which drop bombs by 
night on innocent and defenceless sleepers, mines that 
blow whole regiments of men to the skies, militarism 
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and navalism, and a thousand other bloody and 
devilish contrivances for the destruction and enslave- 
ment of mankind—what are all these horrid products 
but the baleful fruits of Caesarism? The total 
mischief wrought by the most fractious and quarrelsome 
little States that ever existed never, surely, amounted 
to more than an inconsiderable fraction of the hurt 
inflicted by a single one of the Great Powers, when 
slipped from the leash. If Europe had been suffered 
to resolve itself into those national communities which 
regard to race and language would early have estab- 
lished as her natural political divisions, hardly would 
the present unexampled scene of blood and desolation 
be unfolding itself before our horror-stricken eyes. 
At whose door lies the guilt of setting this monstrous 
war on foot, if not at that of the Great Powers? It 
is the Big, not the Little, People whose “ bloated 
armaments ” precipitated the existing conflict, whose 
continuance is entirely due to the same guilty cause, 
and whose magnitude is the direct consequence of the 
unnatural size and strength of the arch-participants. 
We have heard a great deal recently touching the 
alleged “‘ philospohy of force,” in which we are told to 
rejoice as at the advent of a new evangel. Empirics 
have arisen by the dozen to expound, and commend, 
to us this musty creed in a new and “ improved ”’ 
form, wherewith, after ‘“ bloody victories the world 
is to be healed.”” The home of the neo-Reformers 
is, apparently, Germany; but the German is here 
but the spokesman of his complexion. The superior 
systematising power of the Fatherland, joined to that 
country’s profounder knowledge as regards the chemistry 
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of ideals, if I may so express myself, has caused the 
doctrine of Force and Culture to be identified more 
particularly with the Germanic States; but, to remount 
to first principles, what are militarism and navalism, 
wherever they may be found, but twin manifestations 
—evil products of the same creed and the same 
spirit? There are degrees of Caesarism, just as 
there are shades of any other form of guilt; but it 
is not “ efficiency ” in wrong doing, but the will and 
intention to compass ill that constitute the crime. 
Many a rascal deplores the success attending the exploits 
of those more dexterous than himself; but this hap- 
pens, where it does fall out, not because the wretch is 
inclined to virtue and respects merit, but from disgusts 
occasioned by a rival’s triumphs. The big States are 
saturated with these ideas of ‘‘ dominance by group ”’ ; 
and Germany has but given a pseudo scientific turn 
to that worship of brute force, and that craze for size, 
in regard to which less the efficient Powers are equally 
blameworthy in a point of intention, though they may 
be less engaged as to fact. An able writer somewhere re- 
marks, ‘‘ Mankind in general retain some vestiges of their 
origin: so the Roman monarchy, from its first in- 
stitution to its entire destruction, is remarkable for 
that spirit of rapine and usurpation which animated 
its original subjects, and which is constantly visible 
in the midst of those borrowed virtues with which it 
was adorned. The perpetual conquests, and what is 
more, the reasons that were given by their Kings, 
Senates, and Emperors, for attempting them; the 
continual pillages of the enemy’s country; the parti- 
tions of the plunder and the lands ;_ the disputes and 
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insurrections that thence arose ; all appears to me but 
a mere continuation of the vicious principles and 
practices of the first founders of the Roman State.” 
The same poison has entered into the body politic of 
modern Europe, and is now destroying Christendom. 
It is folly to urge that the guilt of starting the war 
should be laid at the door of this or that particular 
Great Power, when all are equally responsible for 
those military or naval preparations, persistence in 
which over a long course of years was bound to provoke 
those mutual reprisals which have turned Europe into 
one immense scene of destruction and bloodshed. No 
one who has the least acquaintance with European 
history, and the slenderest knowledge of human nature, 
will contend that the multiplication of small States 
would infallibly put an end to wars; but for my part 
I have no hesitation whatever in affirming that the 
adoption of such a measure would undoubtedly con- 
spire to lessen their frequency, to circumscribe their 
areas, and to render them less bloody and destructive. 
The safety of Christendom, in fact, resides in the 
number of the independent States that constitute it— 
not in the wealth of a few overgrown Kingdoms, whose 
inordinate power to work mischief on one another, 
and, incidentally, to involve the lesser nations in their 
own self-seeking machinations and bloody adventures 
constitute a standing menace to civilisation and 


progress. 
Long live the Small State, and perish empire ! 


A ScottisH ARTISAN. 
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The Traditional Genesis of the 
Fenian Saga. 


——=—Ga)\HE war-poetry of remote ages is in- 

Ii itt variably cast in heroic mould, and, 
being the primary source from which 

the literature of every nation has 

developed, is appraised more for its 

intrinsic worth as a national repository 

of ancient lore than admired for its individual and 
artistic excellence or beauty. | Unadorned in its sim- 
plicity, it is the poetry of no imagination, literal, 
uninventive, and indebted more to nature than art— 
not, however, without its shortcomings relieved by an 
all-pervading realism which escapes the Scylla and 
Charybdis of modern poetic vagueness of thought 
and expression. The hero is extolled for his deeds, 
not his virtues, but he always plays the man, even 
if his truculence be that of the modern Hun. But 
realistic as heroic legend and poetry may be, its realism 
is that of imagination based upon a limited body of 
historical facts rather than of a cultured fancy repro- 
ducing transient impressions. Primitive poets re- 
garded the substance of things seen without displaying 
much faculty to reason in the abstract. Theirs also 
was the faith of unbelief. They had the child-mind 
that was trustful and credulous, and could be generous 
to a fault, since they were too often indiscriminate 
in their praise and uncritical in their choice of subjects. 
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Still oftener they filled their verses with eulogies of 
friends and kinsmen who committed themselves to 
nothing but unheroic deeds and common matters-of- 
fact, or of ambitious lords who schemed “to wade 
through slaughter to a throne.” 

The chief purpose of the old heroic lays and ballads 
was less to exalt the minds of men with high raptures, 
to call up a world of glorious illusions, than to stimulate 
the patriotism of those girding themselves for the fray, 
and to awake in others who were backward and sluggish 
the dormant military spirit which would urge them 
on to deeds of daring and adventure. History has had 
much to say of those bards who, by the power of their 
verses alone, could fan into flame the smouldering 
passions of their countrymen with greater success than 
could the vehemence of zealous orators, soldiers, and 
demagogues. The Spartans, for example, were more 
excited by the martial songs of Tyrtaeus to win glory 
on the battlefields of Greece than by any exhortations 
from their kings and leaders. 

Nor need one turn back so far in history’s pages 
to discover fresh instances of the kind, as we all know 
how much the martial songs of our own country, 
together with its distinctive types of military music— 
“pibrochs ” (piobaireachdan) and “ incitements to 
battle ’’ (brosnachadh catha) have fostered the vitality 
of national sentiment, and influenced its patriotism 
in the Scottish wars of independence of the olden time. 
Some there are who claim that Highland bagpipes 
were the chief inspirers of the people as early as the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; but long ere the 
days when bagpipes became the noisy exponent of 
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the nation’s soul of music, the clansmen were well 
content with the arguments of minstrels who breathed 
forth fire and slaughter in their fierce “‘incitements 
to battle ” to the accompaniment of the harp. Bag- 
pipes are unknown to Fenian poetry and tradition, 
and it is in keeping with Celtic history and the oldest 
traditions of the Feinne to learn from so modern a 
legend as the tale of Fionn’s Ransom that a regiment 
of soldiers was “‘ headed by musical harpers ”’ (crustearan 
civil air an ceann).* But whether the source of in- 
spiration was harp or bagpipe, its import was the 
same. The Brosnachadh was a thing of life and energy, 
and, says Dr. Rogers, “‘ the model of this variety is 
not to be found in any of the Alcaic or Tyrtaean re- 
mains. It was a dithyrambic of the wildest and most 
passionate enthusiasm, inciting to carnage and fury. 
Chanted in the hearing of assembled armies, and some- 
times sung before the van, it was intended as an in- 
citement to battle and even calculated to stimulate 
the courage of the general.”t This was a factor of 
importance in the eighteenth century which witnessed 
the most remarkable outburst of song that Gaelic 
literature had ever experienced ; and, if only to select 
a single bard among many that are celebrated, one may 
take leave to observe that the influence of Alexander 
Macdonald’s Incitemenis during the ’45 had powers 
every whit as suasive as those of blind Tyrtaeus ; 
when, with all his wealth of native idiom and torren- 
tuous flow of words, he launched forth his many war- 


* Inverness Gaelic Society Transactions, Vol. XV., p. 60. 
t The Modern Scottish Minstrel, Vol. I1., p. 14. 
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songs, impetuous and expressive all of them, which 
still seem to reverberate with 


“‘ The terrible grumble and rumble and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more.” 


Seldom, perhaps, does the average war-poet of 
antiquity, Scottish or Irish, betray much keenness to 
compose poetry of high merit, or seek to enchant 
anyone by his melodies of sweetest song. If he had 
the faculty for fine writing, he was rarely smitten with 
the impulse. He appears always undeliberative in 
habit of mind, rugged in speech, truculent in disposition, 
and yet one would be wrong to believe that all primitive 
poetry—especially the early Gaelic species of tradi- 
tional poetry, known as Fenian or Ossianic, which has 
for its basis the events of Irish history of the third 
century—makes poor quality of verse. Rarely, indeed, 
can be found in ancient Gaelic literature those glaring 
faults which are reckoned among the cultured vices 
of so much bad poetry to-day—* vagueness, senti- 
mentality, sensationalism, glibness, self-consciousness, 
diffusion, and an insufficient sense of what is fitting.” 
The bard’s one resolve is to inflame the war-like 
passions of those to whom patriotism is no light 
sentiment or abstraction, and by some intuition he 
divines it his duty to further that resolve by recalling 
to memory the past glories of his people and their many 
stirring traditionary associations, so that the deepest 
chords of common nature may vibrate to his warlike 
strains. Well aware that for the moment his songs 
must have a straight appeal if their mission is to be 
achieved, he is sincere to bluntness. They are a call 
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to arms—simple, vigorous, and direct. In consequence, 
much is sacrificed for effect, and then his verses come 
to exhibit all the faults of frenzied ecstasy, ruggedness, 
and inelegance from which primitive poetry is never 
free. Where literary excellence is manifest, it comes 
more often by accident than design. The jangle of 
war grating harshest thunder is inimical to the best 
productions of the Muse ; hence is it that most poetry 
of a martial character is afforded small chance to 
array itself in much beauty of thought and elegance 
of expression, or to rise above that humbleness of 
mediocrity which is inconsistent with its pretensions. 
Martial bards of the past have been as numerous as 
leaves in Vallombrosa, but how few the number who 
have exhibited the force of genius to reach a sense 
sublime ? In kindness to the dead, let it be conceded 
that all have made good their claim to ‘‘ some pretence 
to that fine instinct called poetic sense.” 

It may be that, driven to seek inspiration in mom- 
ents when he cannot command the philosophic calm 
which, amidst the din and turmoil of war and carnage, 
is so necessary to a mind detached from the world of 
action as the poet’s is held to be, he makes but feeble 
attempts at flight, “‘ soaring,’ as Milton would say, 
“in the high regions of his fancy, with his garland and 
singing robes about him,’ but falling far short of his 
lofty ambitions, like another Icarus, from want of 
much-needed support. He has also the added dis- 
advantage of learning by experience that if his soul 
escapes to those regions of elevated thoughts, 

“ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky fand in the mind of man,” 
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he is certain to lose all earthly touch with minds of 
common clay, aglow with brutal passions, and for a 
space unable to appreciate any standard of poetic 
worth. 

If, then, ancient heroic poetry be condemned for the 
lack of art that leaves it vapid and commonplace, let 
us not disregard the conditions which brought it into 
being. The times were out of joint. They were no 
fit nurse for a poetic child. And thus it came to pass 
that, like a great deal of our modern war-poetry, 
primitive verse was deemed patriotic only in so far 
as it was bellicose. As a recent writer has aptly said : 
“ True patriotic poetry is as rare as manna, and comes 
we know not whence. And since some tranquillity of 
mind, some perspective and imaginative reaction are 
necessary to the writing of poetry, how shall truth 
and beauty be sung in days burdened with anxiety, 
haunted by the wildest hopes and fears?’”’ Wherefore, 
we are not condemning Fenian heroic poetry and 
romance when they are bellicose without being patriotic, 
and popular without displaying the stamp of genius. 
In the manners they describe and the emotions re- 
vealed by the bards who are the spokesmen of their 
contemporaries they will always have a permanent 
interest and value as a versified record of an un- 
written past, the loss of which British history and 
literature would have had great reason to deplore. 

One may well hesitate to believe that Fenian 
ballads with any claims to antiquity would ever 
have been handed down to our own time unless they 
had been sung or chanted to melodies which the 
people loved to cherish and preserve. The same may 
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be said of Scottish as of early Gaelic songs and ballads, 
both of which are singularly deficient in those aesthetic 
qualities which make for good verse. The bards of 
antiquity were, no doubt, true patriots and brave 
and doughty warriors, but their poetic remains will 
convince few that they were inspired with the divine 
inflatus when they wrote poetry. 

In so much verse that custom has labelled Fenian 
or Ossianic, so as to obtain for it greater weight in the 
eyes of credulous people, there is little to betray the 
poet’s depth of feeling or what might be deemed to 
mirror faithfully the temper, spiritual condition, or 
emotive nature of the Gaelic people. But that Ossian 
was well versed in the lore and learning current in his 
native island cannot be doubted from the historical 
and topographical allusions in his so-called composi- 
tions. Macpherson’s ‘“‘ Poems of Ossian,” on the 
other hand, afford a striking contrast. By the sheer 
force of his own genius this modern bard succeeded 
where his predecessors had failed. He infused into 
the ballads of the Feinne a new spirit, the spirit of 
mediaeval chivalry and romance which were alien to 
Fenian verse in its primitive form, and so for the first 
time in history he made them read romantic. The 
difference, however, is one of culture, rather than 
of genius, between the Ossian of Ireland in the third 
century and the Highland bard of the eighteenth 
century who had borrowed his mantle, which he after- 
wards proceeded to adorn with the richest rags. Little 
did the Fenian minstrel reck if his verse were good, 
bad, or indifferent, provided only he had opportunity 
to tell his tale at length. He was never the one to feel 
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himself unduly prolix or diffuse. Nor did he strive. 
to adjust sound to thought, or thought to sound, 
so as to produce the effect of harmony and art. “Apt 
alliteration’s artful aid” was all the art he knew or 
cared about. Far otherwise, we know, was it with the 
eighteenth-century ‘ Ossian,” whose elaborate con- 
cepts were clothed in all the elegance of vagueness 
and ghostly unreality. Gaelic versification as an 
artistic development of the Gaelic language was but 
too well understood by him, and yet in the controversy 
which raged over the question of the authenticity of 
his “‘ Ossianic poems,” the genius of this Highland 
exponent of poetic art was studiously overlooked. 
His was the art of a conventional age that had wearied 
of its own conventions, but its appearance of display 
in eighteenth-century Ossianic verse is alien to the 
soul and character of all Fenian traditionary lore. 
What Macpherson achieved for some of the old 
Ossianic ballads of the Feinne, Burns, Hogg, Sir Walter 
Scott and others have similarly done for the ancient 
Scottish ballads, but without any attempt to deceive 
the rest of mankind. To their artistic talents rather 
than to the creative genius of earlier generations of 
poets is to be attributed much of the halo that surrounds 
in song the names of Bruce, Wallace, Montrose, Dundee, 
Lochinvar, Prince Charlie, and other men and women 
renowned in the dim and gory annals of our country. 
The best bard, wrote Sir Walter Scott in his “ Essays 
on Imitations of the Ancient Ballads,’’ who showed 
himself ‘‘ most capable by verses, lines, even single 
words, to relieve and heighten the character of ancient 
poetry, was the Scottish bard, Robert Burns. If 
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his memory supplied the theme, or general subject 
of the song, such as it existed in Scottish lore, his 
genius contributed that part which was to give life 
and immortality to the whole. If this praise should 
be thought extravagant, the reader may compare 


‘his splendid lyric, ‘My heart’s in the Highlands,’ 


with the tame and scarcely half-intelligible remains 
of that song, as preserved by Peter Buchan. Or, 
what is perhaps a still more magnificent example of 
what we mean: ‘ Macpherson’s Farewell,’ with all 
its spirit and grandeur, as repaired by Burns, may 
be collated with the original poem called ‘ Mac- 
pherson’s Lament,’ or ‘sometimes the ‘ Ruffian’s 
Rant.’ In Burns’s brilliant rifacimento, the same 
strain of wild ideas is expressed as we find in the 
original, but with an infusion of the savage and im- 
passioned spirit of Highland chivalry which gives a 
splendour to the composition, of which we find not a 
trace in the rudeness of the ancient ditty.” 

Ancient history informs us that among the early 
Britons, as well as among the Gauls and Teutons, 
their practice was to charge the enemy with loud and 
terrible war-whoops such as used to affright the 
Roman soldiery, unfamiliar as they were at first with 
so novel a method of joining battle. On such an 
occasion the bard’s best efforts to express his patriotic 
fervour even in the form of a brosnachadh catha would 
have been misdirected, and certainly would not be 
approved by warriors who were instigated to the fray 
not by the warlike songs of the bards so much as by 
the taunts of their women-folk, and the cries of the 
children in the rear of the battle-line. He who was 
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most admired in attack on the battlefield was a 
Briareus with a thousand arms and ten thousand 
tongues. 

History suggests to us, therefore, that most of the 
so-called martial songs of primitive Gaeldom were 
reserved largely for the piping times of peace. They 
were, perhaps, no more an incentive to deeds of bravery 
than is the flood of war-poetry with which Europe 
is now being deluged by the vigour and enthusiasm 
of the “‘ fireside hero’’ and the poet with the fancy 
socks. But to races that are primitive and uncivilised, 
the fireside hero and the arm-chair general are alike 
unknown, and that bard would be lightly esteemed who 
to his qualities as a poet could not add those of 
the man of action. In civilised communities the 
opposite holds true, for a gifted bard might have all 
the essential qualities of a poet-laureate, not excluding 
that of cacoethes scribendi, without being by profession 
a man-of-war. His defects evoke no specially adverse 
comment, and are judged with less harshness than 
is the rule among savages. To this order of poets 
belonged Horace who threw away his shield at Philippi 
and bolted for safety—disgraceful conduct in a Roman 
officer ; Duncan Ban Macintyre, the Burns of Gaelic 
song, who threw away his broadsword at Falkirk in 
the ’45 ; and Iain Lom who, afraid to fight at the battle 
of Inverlochy in 1645, preferred to watch from the 
castle’s topmost tower the massacre of the Campbells 
by the army of Montrose, the while he charged the 
enemy with nothing deadlier than the most fulsome 
invective. 

They were none of them cowards, and history has 
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never stigmatised them as such, but “ their dearest 
action in the tented field’ was of a kind that could 
not have occurred, with impunity to themselves, 
among fighting races like the Celts and Saxons of 
antiquity. In this connection it is significant to note 
that in all Fenian poetry and legend we never read 
anywhere that Ossian showed himself weak-kneed 
in battle. He is always depicted as a warrior-bard 
without being grim, taking part in numberless combats 
with foes from many quarters without showing the 
white feather; and, if he lacks artistic utterance, 
unlike so many Gaelic poets of late times, he is never 
so bloody-minded as Iain Lom or Alexander Mac- 
donald, unable to differentiate between true patriotism 
which can discover and appraise merit in an enemy, 
and the probable selfishness of the motives which 
sometimes urged his friends to the dread arbitrament 
of war. And what better compliment can be paid an 
ancient bard, who represented Irish culture in the 
third century, than that he has never immortalised in 
song—‘‘ the feuds of ages, the hereditary hatred, the 
ancestral thirst of vengeance ’’ ? 

Furthermore, it may be argued that by far the 
major part of ancient Fenian poetry was composed 
after the events celebrated by the bards had become 
memories of the past, to record which was a pleasing 
relaxation rather than a patriotic duty ; while we know 
comparatively little about the martial songs and melo- 
dies which our ancient forefathers sang and whistled 
as they marched to the fields of war. There are those 
who maintain that the absence of true war-songs 
from early Celtic literature is wholly due to the hostility 
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of time which has suffered none to live. They died 
from the effects of hoary antiquity. But the Celtic 
people were far from being an inappreciative audience, 
and if native war-poetry not of the heroic order failed 
to please, its unpopularity among the soldiers, who had 
no stomach for the metrical rhetoric of professional 
verse-makers rather than poets of the people, was the 
real cause of its speedy extinction ere it had chance 
to reach maturity. 

Amidst wars and rumours of war, clan-feuds and 
dynastic changes, the common people seemed loath to 
depart from the even tenor of their way. They sang 
the same old songs in war-time as they had learned 
in peaceful years, but perhaps with more spirit 
and emotion ; and were not easily to be roused to deeds 
of blood merely by the verses of any poet, known or 
unknown, brave or otherwise, which national custom 
and tradition had not countenanced from their lack of 
antiquity. What the oldest marching songs of the 
Gael were like is a problem on the knees of the gods, 
and can only be conjectured, as there exists no ancient 
literature on the subject. They had certainly no 
resemblance to the marches or pibrochs of later ages, 
yet were much more than simple bardic compositions. 
Could we infer anything from the general state of 
Fenian heroic lays and ballads which have so long 
borne the impress of popular regard, we should be 
inclined to the opinion that in the days before versifi- 
cation developed into the high art it has become, 
an art in which the earliest professional bards were 
too ignorant to display overmuch skill, the favourite 
ditties of the Celtic soldier were rude and simple to a 
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degree, but wedded to catchy melodies neither martial 
nor sublime, which found a responsive chord in the 
hearts of the people. 

That the early Irish had a passion for music long 
before St. Patrick carried the Gospel to the shores of 
Erin, is confirmed by nearly all the Irish records, 
pagan and Christian together. Music was one of the 
necessaries of life which could not be dispensed with 
in the poorest household. It entered into the daily 
life of the people, and the home without music was 
likened to the eternal abodes of woe—gloomy, cheerless, 
inhospitable, and to be avoided. No wonder, then, 
that the descendants of Ireland’s Orpheus paid so 
much deference to their bardic musicians, whom kings 
and princes delighted to honour and reward, until 
this national respect, when carried to extreme lengths, 
resulted in a poet’s fame being measured more often 
by his skill as a musician than by his natural gifts 
as a verse-maker. 

During the reign of Cormac in the third century, 
and in the remoter eras of Ireland’s civilisation and 
art, the educated Irish appear to have devoted con- 
siderable attention to the study and cultivation of 
music and melody. At the battle of Allen, where 
Fionn’s father, Cumhal, is said to have been slain, 
history mentions the cuiseach (reed pipes), cussle 
(musical tube or whistle), cruit (harp), and corn (trumpet) 
among the musical instruments of the Feinne of 
Leinster. A still older tradition has it that the harp 
of the Dagda, the chief and druid of the prehistoric 
race of the Danann, was one by which to test the skill 
of every musician, great or small. And the story goes 
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that when the Dagda played the “‘ three musical feats 
which gave distinction to a harper’—the goliraige, 
which melted the women into tears, the geniraige, which 
by its buffoonery moved everyone to laughter, and the 
suantraige, whose soothing influence was an irresistible 
soporific—the spell of his music was such that no 
man with the exception of Fionn was proof to withstand 
its magic. A tall story, one may suppose, mythical 
and obscure, yet it speaks the truth with an air of 
conviction when we are told how much the Gaels of 
prehistoric Ireland could appreciate the skill of their 
great musicians. It is a story, says Eugene O’Curry, 
which ‘‘ has never departed from the memories of our 
living romances and popular traditions. And, from 
the very remotest period to which our oldest traditions 
with any degree of circumstantiality refer, we find 
music, musical instruments, musical performers, and 
the power and influence of music spoken of.’’* 

Nor let it be imagined that the craft of the musician 
excluded women among the Feinne, for Fenian tra- 
ditions speak to other purpose. In the Acallamh na 
Senorach allusion is made to one of Fionn’s adventures 
in Donegal with the lady Scathach which will illustrate 
this. According to the legend he was hunting on the 
hill of Bearnas Mér, attended by eight chosen com- 
panions, when this vindictive lady, annoyed at her 
peace being disturbed by the torman na Feinne, the 
*‘ thundering noise of the Feinne,”’ the barking of dogs, 
and the shouts of the huntsmen, took her three-stringed 
harp into the woods and played the suantorrgiés, 

* O’Curry’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, Vol. 
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geantorrglés, and goltarglés. Owing to the spell of her 
“slow and sonorous ” music, Fionn’s warriors dropped 
off into a heavy repose from which he could not waken 
them without the aid of black magic. Scathach had 
evidently the Dagda’s skill, and was a lady musician 
of approved merit and distinction according to the 
Dagda’s standard of a harper’s perfection. 

Almost all the available evidence of Irish history 
and literature goes to prove that the Irish Gaels were 
devoted to the cultivation of music and song. ‘‘ Ex- 
cellence in poetry,” says the Leabhar Gabhala, was 
a boast with natives of the northern half of Ireland, 
but the “ sweetness of music, chivalry, and valour ”— 
teidbinnes civil, caoine, drem—distinguished those of 
the southern half. And thus had it ever been with the 
Milesian Gael since the days when the children of 
Eber and Eremon conquered the tribes of Danann at 
Taillté (Teltown) in Meath, and divided Ireland be- 
tween them. Wherefore we may feel assured that the 
Fenian soldiery of the third century evinced the same 
spirit of appreciation -towards their native poetry 
and music, and its professors. And if nowadays 
Fenian ballads and poems appear in the pages of 
cold print as spiritless and insipid productions, it is 
because that the loss of the old-world melodies to which 
they were sung has shorn the Fenian ballads of most 
of their ancient beauty and splendour. Not all has 
perished, however, and the little that remains of it 
seems to indicate that Fenian music was soft and 
melodious, but slow and plaintive, rather than spirited, 
aggressive, or warlike. 

Irish histories have recorded that the warriors 
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of the Feinne sang as they marched to battle, or on 
any adventure which took them a long day’s journey. 
Did they only sing the heroic lays and ballads of 
Leinster, their tastes would indeed have been simple. 
Some of the ballads are fragments of old hunting-songs, 
particularly those which are concerned with Fionn’s 
hunting-adventures in Tipperary, where his favourite 
rendezvous was at a place called the “Fair Maid’s 
hill ” (Sliabh nam ban); or with any notable adven- 
tures which befell the officers of the “ seven battalions 
of the Irish reserve and the seven of the regular militia ” 
(la secht gcathaib na Feinne ocus le secht gcathaib na 
gndith-Féinne). Others are cast in humorous vein, 
like those describing Fionn’s encounter of wits with 
Ailbhe, Grainne, and other women, Ossian’s courting, 
Grainne’s elopment, or of bachelor Garry’s difficulties 
with the women who pinned him to the earth by the 
hair of his head as the Lilliputians did to Gulliver. 
Others again are necromantic and mythological, and 
quite unfit to serve any military purpose whatsoever. 

But the majority of the ballads present pictures 
that are sentimental, tragic, and pathetic, touched 
many of them with misfortune’s moping melancholy 
rather than the boisterous mirth of the huntsman and 
the fire-eater. How they were originally rendered is 
not known, but had any of these neglected songs of 
other days been set to melodies as stirring as those 
which give life and movement to so many of Scotland’s 
popular songs and ballads, one can easily imagine how 
different these moribund-looking songs of the Feinne 
must have sounded in the ears of those who sang 
them on the march or heard them in the festive hall. 
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As one might expect to find in a miscellany of soldiers’ 
songs they are for the most part too prosaic and uninter- 
esting to suit modern tastes, and certainly betray little 
that can really be called bellicose. If Fionn and Ossian 
were worshippers of the “ fire-eyed maid of smoky 
war,” they do not appear so in the lays of the Feinne. 
And yet they were both deemed to be great and valiant 
warriors who never shirked fight at beat of drum. 
Needing no exhortation to arms, they did not beat 
up recruits by indulging in the luxuries of war-sonnets. 
And if predominance be given to poetry that is sen- 
timental, humorous, and often tragical, it is the soldiers’ 
taste which has decided its character. Songs and 
ballads of a melancholy or sentimental cast that were 
a striking contrast to the realities of war, and dis- 
tracted the mind from dwelling on its horrors, were 
always welcomed by the soldier, and required no 
bardic medium to introduce them to favour. 

The old type of the Celtic warrior is with us still. 
What the soldier sings and whistles in Flanders or 
“somewhere ”’ in France we all know. It is neither 
“Scots wha hae” nor “ Rule Britannia,” but very 
often the “‘Auld Scots Songs.” The soldier prefers 
the old melodies of love and home, or anything that is 
gay, sentimental, and humorous; and not all the 
thunders and lightnings of ruthless warfare will turn 
him from his own peculiar choice. So, too, with the 
son of Gaul who is digging and shooting his way 
into Germany. The strains of the “ Marseillaise ” 
are less a solace to him than they are a joy to brass- 
bands and organ-grinders nearer home. What he 
mostly likes is rustic chansons with favourite melodies, 
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and he can sometimes be heard assuring his neighbours 
in song that ‘‘ Ze way is long, long to Tipperary,” 
where his heart has been for many months. Obviously, 
then, metrical rhetoric or poetry in its artistic aspect 
does not reach the hearts of the sons of Boanerges 
on the march or on the battlefield, so much as can the 
simplest songs of home and kindred. 

It may be that soldiers as a class are more senti- 
mental in war-time than in peace, because their minds 
dwell with greater affection on home-ties, the more these 
are certain to be torn asunder. And who shall blame 
them? Their choice of songs falls on those which recall 
the memory to some happier times that have departed, 
perhaps never to return, and can send a momentary 
gleam of sunshine into the souls of those who follow 
the perilous paths of duty beneath the clouds of war. 
If only the words of the song be wedded to a melody 
that has power to captivate and please, what 
recks it if they be trite and commonplace? Little 
poetic merit attaches to the song of “ The Campbells 
are comin’,’’ a song whose words many a ’prentice 
bard might easily improve, and yet although a poet- 
laureate should improve them out of common favour 
by his craftmanship with the pen, the ruder version 
which time had mellowed with age would still be 
preferred. The popular melody is the soul of music 
to which the sentiment of the song gives voice, however 
poorly clothed it be in poetic garb. And who shall 
doubt that the homely song of “ The Campbells are 
comin’,” whose strains the defenders of Lucknow 
heard “ faint and far beyond the Goomtee,” borne 
on the breeze to them from Highland pipes of the 
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misty moorlands, inspirited these doughty warriors 
more than would the stately strains of the ‘‘ National 
Anthem” or ‘‘ Scots wha hae,” though crashed out 
by a hundred brass bands? The classical music of 
the best composers may surpass popular music in all 
the excellence of art, but the soul of a nation is dis- 
covered in the national songs and melodies which excel 
in the beauties of nature and simplicity, and show 
familiar acquaintance with the secret places of the heart. 
It has always been typical of the Celtic soldier 
that his taste for poetry is neither classical nor dis- 
criminating. He does not need friendly exhortations 
to be resolute or patriotic, and abusive sonnet to the 
enemy leave him cold and indifferent. Choice leads 
him to prefer, therefore, a homely song, something 
with a ring of warm sentiment, or a live song with a 
rollicking chorus and plenty of humour; anything, in 
short, from which the jarring sounds of conflict or 
morbid sentiments are wholly absent. In the trenches 
before Sebastopol we have an instance of his taste 
which may serve to illustrate the point. Hatred and 
abuse of the foe supplied no theme of inspiration, 
aroused no common interest or emotion—for from none 
does a brave enemy receive greater respect and con- 
sideration than from the Celtic soldier. But his choice 
fell on one of Scotland’s simplest ditties whose at- 
mosphere is as far removed from the warlike spirit 
as could be imagined. To quote the words of Bayard 
Taylor :— 
“‘ They sang of love, and not of fame, 

Forgot was Britain’s glory ; 

Each heart recalled a different name, 

But ai] sang ‘Annie Laurie.’ ” 
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From historic instances of a recent past that can 
be observed, we are led to believe that Celtic 
warriors of remoter ages showed a like disregard for 
martial and patriotic songs in war-time. Mention 
has been made of the fact that in the mad battle-rush 
and clash of arms the Celts, like our soldiers of to-day, 
advanced with loud whoops and war-cries, making the 
greatest possible noise within the smallest interval of 
time. But they were not always charging into battle, 
and whatever classical writers have said in the people’s 
disparagement, Ireland’s earliest records prove in- 
disputably that the Irish Gaels were not uncivilised 
barbarians, but a music-loving race, who cultivated 
the study of poetry and music, more perhaps than any 
contemporary nation of Western Europe. 

Among a people endowed with many natural gifts, 
of whom St. Finntan said about the year A.D. 550 
(according to the Book of Lecan) that they were 
distinguished for their music and harmony (ceolchair- 
eacht, bindis), wisdom, dignity, discipline and scholar- 
ship (hecna, hairmitniu, seis, foghlaim), passion and 
poetry (discere, filidhecht), forensic eloquence (fechemnus), 
hospitality (fele), art and architecture ; and so patient 
of suffering boredom that they allowed vagrant bards 
and minstrels to grow in numbers until they menaced 
the peace of the State in the time of St. Columba, the 
love of poetry and song must have been present to a 
marked degree. Heroic verse there was in plenty, 
as may be gathered from the extent of the poetry, 
early and late, which holds up to admiration the leader 
of the Feinne and the exploits of his warrior-band. 
But it might well be asked: Did the Feinne sing 
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such poetry, the poetry of “ grim-visag’d war,” or, 
like other soldiers of the nation, prefer songs of 
sentiment and peace which were in contrast with the 
awful realities of war ? 

To this question Celtic tradition has but one 
answer to give, that the Feinne sang heroic or war- 
ballads in time of peace, and songs of humour, senti- 
ment, and love in time of war. Fionn himself was a 
singer of no mean ability, but differed in taste from 
none of his men. As, moreover, he is commonly 
portrayed in ballad and story as a brave, but modest, 
man, undemonstrative to austerity, without the least 
show of that spirit of egotism, Jingoism, or Junkerism 
which stamps the Cuchullin Saga on every page, can 
it be credited that he would have yielded to sing 
panegyrics on himself or allowed others to follow suit ? 
His favourite songs, as it seems, were not of the heroic 
order, attuned to the deeds of war. In fact, according 
to one old tradition which bears on its face the seal 
of truth, he was rather averse to the cult of war- 
songs and patriotic melodies. ‘‘ The music that 
Fionn loved was that which filled the heart with joy, 
and gave light to the countenance, the song of the 
blackbird of Letter Lee, and the melody of the Dord 
Fiansa, the sound of the wind in Druim Derg, the 
thunders of Assaroe, the cry of the hounds let loose 
through Glen Ruadh, with their faces outward from 
the Suir, the wave of Rury lashing the shore, the lapping 
of water against the sides of ships, and oh, the blackbird 
of Derry Carn. By my soul I never heard sound 
sweeter than that ! ’’* 

* Standish O’Grady’s History of Ireland, Vol. 1., chap. xii. 
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Early as was the era of Fionn and the Feinne— 
about a century or more before St. Patrick set out on 
his great apostolic mission to Christianise Ireland, 
they could not be called primitive or wholly unlettered. 
They lived and flourished in the reign of the celebrated 
King Cormac Mac Art, whom histories have stated to 
be the most wise and enlightened monarch that ever 
sat on Tara’s royal throne. Their companies were 
raised, says the Leabhar na h-Ua Chongbhala, or ‘‘ Book 
of Navan,” for the purpose of enforcing his laws, 
maintaining his sovereign rule, and preserving his 
game—(fri comus a chéna ocus a smachia ocus a fiadaigh). 
In course of time these soldiers of the Feinne, who were 
recruited from every Irish clan of any importance, 
became renowned for their discipline, valour, and suc- 
cess in battle. Often did they help Cormac nobly 
in his many wars, or undertake primitive raids against 
enemies to recompense themselves; and it was on 
their long marches by day and night, at the camp-fire, 
or in the trenches, among Ireland’s forests, bogs, and 
wastes, that the pastime of reciting Fenian tales and 
composing Fenian songs and ballads set to native 
melodies obtained a vogue which was destined to leave 
an indelible impress on Gaelic lore and literature. 

Excluding men of poetic mark like Fionn, Ossian, 
and Fergus, there were singers not a few in the ranks 
who also helped to popularise the native ballads among 
the Fenian soldiery. Such an one was “ Daire of ‘the 
Songs ”—Daire doynicht as he is called in the ballad 
of Twyllych ni Faynith, “the hill of the Feinne,” 
which is preserved in the Book of the Dean of Lismore. 


4nd only to illustrate, in passing, the esteem in which 
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the ancient Irish held their accomplished singers, 
one may shortly refer to the opinion of Amergin Mac 
Amalgaid, poet-laureate at the court of King Dermaid 
_ Mac Cerball, 544 A.D., who. compiled the Dinnsepchas, 
or local survey of places of historic interest in Ireland. 
Herein he mentions that sometime after the Flood, 
Anno Mundi 3143 to be precise, ‘‘ the people deemed 
each other’s voices sweeter than the warblings of a 
melodious harp,””—a compliment by which the writer 
intends to convey the impression that as far back in 
traditional history as his memory could carry him, 
the Irish were always fond of music, but regarded 
the excellencies of instrumental music with less pride 
than the cultivation of a honeyed tongue and melli- 
fluous voice. 

The Feinne also, if tradition is to be believed, 
displayed much nicety in their musical tastes, for, 
although they boasted numbers of good singers in the 
ranks, and complimented themselves on their musical 
talents and abilities, they occasionally manifested the 
keenest anxiety to secure the services of the best 
musicians in Ireland. One legend at least draws 
particular attention to this fact, besides serving to 
show the reputation that Tipperary bore in the third 
century for the excellence of its musicians. Most 
of these, it appears, belonged to the tribes of Danann, 
and among such may be mentioned the Dagda, the 
supposed inventor of a harp (the Durd-abla or Céir- 
cethairchuir), which had the power to make people 
laugh, cry, or sleep according as the musician willed ; 
Bebind, the ‘“‘ melodious’’ woman, a queen of the 
Tuatha Dé Danann and sister to the lady Boand, 
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after whom the river Boyne was named; Bodb 
Derg, the great Danann chief of Magh Femen in 
Tipperary, and his son, Cas Corach, a minstrel whom 
the Fenian warrior Caeilte is said, in the Book of 
Lismore, to have introduced to St. Patrick! So 
pleased, we are told, was the saint with his talents, 
that he exclaimed: ‘‘ Heaven be thine, and the pro- 
fessors of thy art shall ever be the companions of 
kings and prosperous if they be not slothful.”* Still 
another instance may be culled from the ancient tale 
of Forbais, or ‘siege of Dromdamhghaire,” now 
Knocklong in Limerick county. King Cormac, anxious 
to learn beforehand the result of the battle, consulted 
Angus Mac Inog, a chief of the Tuatha Dé Danann, 
whose occult powers and knowledge of omens were 
famed far and wide. According to the legend, Cormac 
was less impressed by what the seer foretold than 
by his music, which he declared before his assembled 
nobles was “ sweeter than all music under heaven ”— 
binne ina gach ceol fo nimh. Wherefore, if we can 
form any judgment from the excellent reputations 
which the bards and musicians of the Danann bore 
in Cormac’s time, or even in ages more remote, one can 
hardly feel surprised to find that Fionn also appre- 
ciated their talents, and did not rest satisfied until 
numbers of that artistic race had been pressed into the 
service of the Feinne. 

A story in the Book of Lismore goes to prove that 
the best musician in the Fenian ranks was a little harper 
of the Danann, who played on a harp as big as himself. 

* Nem duit, ay Patraic . . . acus fear leaptha rig ive bithu 
vet healadhuin, acus soirbeas doib acht nach dearnait lesce. 
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Genesis of the Fenian Saga 


In the form of a dialogue between Caeilte and St. 
Patrick, the latter enquires if they had musicians 
in the Fenian troops. Caeilte answers in the affir- 
mative, and declares that they had “the one best 
musician that could be found in Ireland or in Scotland,’’ 
Cnu Deroil by name, a native of Tipperary, whose home 
was situated between Crotta Cliach and Sliabh nam 
Ban in the southern end of that county. One day, he 
continues, Fionn had gone a-hunting in Tipperary, 
and, tired with the chase sat him down to rest on a 
knoll of the ‘‘ Fair Maids’ Hill.” Glancing around, 
whom should he see but a little man with long golden 
curls hanging down his back to his hips. He was 
playing on a harp (crwit), and continued to play it in 
Fionn’s presence until the rest of the Fenian band 
had arrived. The Feinne were delighted with his 
music, and on learning that Fionn had received him 
into his service as chief musician of his household, 
they said: ‘“‘ Good indeed, O Fionn, this is one of the 
three best gifts that you have ever received.” And 
€nu Deroil continued with him until the day of his 
death. 

Old legends, such as these professedly are, seem 
to disclose historical facts regarding the Feinne which 
have a significance all their own. Given to the culti- 
vation of poetry and music themselves, they were not 
slow to acknowledge ability in others not of their own 
race. And this catholic spirit which seems to have 
guided their artistic tastes has, in consequence, become 
an essential and dominant characteristic of all true 

* Sut in tres turcairthe as ferr fuarais riamh; ocus do bi ac 
Finn no go fuair b4s.—‘ Book of Lismore,” fol. 205. 
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Fenian poetry. Their tastes, however, were those of 
the soldier, neither discriminating nor hypercritical, 
simplicity before art being the key-note to the varied 
legends and ballads which distinguishes genuine Fenian 
literature. 

But the native music was neither sad nor melancholy, 
for the Irish were no sons of Job and Jeremiah. | It 
has been claimed that the spirit of melancholy broods 
over all the Ossianic poetry which has survived, and 
melancholy indeed are the strains we find associated 
with the traditional ‘‘ Lays” (laoidh) about the 
“Death of Dermaid,” “Death of Oscar,” “Battle of 
Gabhra,” and the like. But such sadness is alien to 
the happy, careless disposition of the soldier, and 
certainly could not have found favour with the soldiers 
of Fionn or his poets and musicians until long after the 
battle of Gabhra, which Irish annals relate to have 
occurred about the year 285 A.D., when the most 
part of the Feinne was annihilated. After so tragic 
an episode in the early history of Leinster, need there 
be surprise to find that the Fenian poetry of later ages 
cannot disguise the unhappy results of this Culloden 
in the third century ? It was a fell disaster of a kind 
that seems to have left a terrible impression on the 
common mind, for ever afterwards the bards could 
not sing of Gabhra’s ominous day without expressing 
regret at the destruction of the flower of Fenian 
chivalry, or omitting to record, as the Highland 
ballad of Laoidh an amadain mhdir says, how much 
“‘ had passed away with the fellowship of the Feinne.’’* 

W. J. EDMONSTON-SCOTT. 
(To be continued). 
*Campbell’s Tales of the Western Highlands,” Vol. IlI.,p. 191. 
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The National Beverage. 


) ATIONALITY is a precious heritage, which 
should always be tenderly cherished. 
It should never be laid aside or ne- 
glected for the sake of any temporary 
advantage, however flattering a tale 
that supposed advantage may tell. 
That people which is careless of its history, and 
is indifferent as to its past, will sooner or later cease 
to exist asa nation. Scotland has a glorious and most 
romantic history ; and many are the noble deeds to 
which the cause of Monarchy, and the call of Freedom, 
have given rise in our land. But these are but some of 
many exemplifications of the national spirit. We find 
the same marked attachment to country charac- 
terising our literature. Burns, Scott, and Duncan 
Ban M‘Intyre are truly national writers, because they 
reflect the genius of our people; and though these 
may appear but trifling things to mention in connection 
with so grave and reverend matters, yet Cakes and 
Whiskey are not less products of the national genius. 
The medical faculty is largely responsible for the 
popularity of Scots Whisky. As a rule, the family 
doctor is our trusted friend. He it is that brings us 
into the world, ministers to our ills and ailments during 
our passage through it, and, finally, courteously dis- 
misses us to that bourne from whence there is no 
return. The doctor’s recommendation, therefore, 
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necessarily carries great weight ; and as I have already 
remarked, it is largely due to the advice tendered by 
the medical faculty that persons suffering from gout, 
rheumatism, and other bodily troubles which arise from 
excessive acidity of the blood, have been accustomed 
to drink old Scots Whisky, plentifully diluted with 
some sound still water, in preference to liquors which 
are more or less acid in their nature. Those who 
have followed this advice have had no reason to regret 
it. Itissound. And it holds just as good at the present 
day as it did at the time when our medical friends first 
began to tender it. 

There are, however, signs of a reaction, or a change. 
The Prohibitionists are trying hard to “ capture” 
the medical profession, and to bully them into ac- 
quiescence with the principal articles in the dismal 
Creed of the Pump. But should the faddists finally 
succeed in that crusade on which they have embarked, 
would the doctors be prepared to admit that in re- 
commending Whisky they made a mistake? Advice 
hastily tendered may, without much loss of credit, 
be as speedily forsaken and repudiated; but if the 
doctors say that that is black which they have long been 
stoutly affirming is white, it stands to reason that they 
would thereby greatly shake that confidence which 
their patients are accustomed to repose in them. Such 
an amazing change of opinion would show, too, that 
the medical profession is just as liable to be swayed 
by the passing clamour of irresponsible and ignorant 
faddists as political factionists are, whose interest 
is their god, and whose heaven is the hustings. When a 
doctor recommends a patient to drink Whisky, it is 
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to be presumed that it is good old Whiskey which he 
wishes him to take—not the new grain spirit that is sold 
in the less reputable sort of public-house, and whose 
sole recommendation is its cheapness. 

Mr. Lloyd George is a person of many emotions, 
and therefore unreliable. His latest campaign would 
appear to have consisted in a deliberate attempt to 
change certain of the habits of the peoples of these 
isles. He loves dramatic effect, and ‘lashes out ” 
without the slightest fear of consequences, living, seem- 
ingly, only for the political present. At the moment of 
their utterance, some of his extravagances pass as 
convincing. For instance when at Bangor he thundered 
out, ‘“‘ We are fighting Germany, Austria, and Drink,” 
quite a number of persons, besides himself, were tem- 
porarily deceived by that piece of declamation. But 
the “ flabby part ’” of Mr. George’s eloquence consists 
in the discredit which cool reflexion almost invariably 
attaches to it. 

After a tornado of sound and fury a flat calm is 
refreshing. Thus, Mr. Asquith at Newcastle suc- 
ceeds Mr. George at Bangor, the former patting the 
work-people on the back, and declaring that it is not 
drink that is delaying the manufacture of munitions 
of war. The workers, according to Mr. Asquith, are 
not a drunken lot, and, with few exceptions, live sober 
and respectable lives. Which, then, of these public 
oracles are we to believe? As it happens, statistics 
and private reports alike go to prove the soundness 
of Mr. Asquith’s attitude ; and that being so, we must 
needs hold to the Prime Minister and repudiate the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—not by any means for 
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the first time, I imagine. But why did Mr. Lloyd 
George construct this particular mare’s nest? Why, 
by introducing the highly debatable subject of Pro- 
hibition, did he break that party truce which was so 
solemnly entered into by Liberals and Conservatives 
alike ? I fear that the underlying motives of Mr. 
George’s recent manoeuvres are all too apparent. He 
wished to gain the extreme Temperance party vote ; 
and his angling for additional notoriety by means of 
courting a vicarious correspondence with Tom, Dick, 
and Harry (or any one else who might have sufficient 
inclination and leisure to write to him) affords yet 
another sample of the not particularly dignified 
“line ’’ of political tricks in which Mr. Lloyd George 
specialises. 

The introduction of the King’s name into the 
recent controversy was unfortunate, and it would be 
interesting to learn if the royal example originated in 
Ministerial advice. If so, some member of the late 
Cabinet plainly exceeded his duty, as well as trans- 
gressed good manners, on that occasion. Doubtless, 
the private life of any Sovereign is a matter of the 
greatest moment to the country over which he rules, 
but no national code that I am aware of has yet made 
it a crime to partake of alcoholic beverages; and 
abstinence from liquor by those who do not abuse its 
moderate use, is of no practical consequence as a 
moral example. Why, too, should we seek to coerce 
our neighbours ? 

Wherever hard work has to be done, that is wherever 
alcohol and meat are used, total abstinence has been 
proved to be a failure. 
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The Hindoo eats rice and the Italian macaroni ; 
the one drinks water and the other thin wine; but 
neither is remarkable for physical stamina. The fact 
is that in a climate like Scotland’s a strictly moderate 
use of good stimulants is conducive to efficiency. 

But no nation is strong because it drinks; it 
drinks because it is strong; and when, if ever, the 
faddists persuade the people of these islands to be total 
abstainers, we shall probably become as Moslems, having 
all the Moslem weaknesses and vices. As in men, soin 
drink—indeed in regard to pretty well everything— 
it is quality that counts. The proper way to protect the 
consumer is by stopping the sale of the cheap and nasty 
rubbish now on the market. No spirits under two 
years old should be offered for sale. Reform is really a 
perfectly simple matter. There is nothing on earth 
to prevent it. Reform the Public-house! Charge, 
too, a higher duty on new spirits than is charged on 
old, and thus put a premium on genuine old liquor. 

The suggestion recently put forward by some that 
light beer be encouraged and spirits totally prohibited, is 
painfully reminiscent of certain discreditable transac- 
tions in the history of the English linen trade. 
iy It would be interesting to know how much the funds 
of the extreme Temperance party have benefitted of 
late years by seasonable donations and subsidies 
from German sources. 

Beer is the national drink of England: Whisky is 
the national beverage of Scotland. The Scottish 
people have no wish to have the national sentiment 
of their country drowned in English waters. Mr. 
Lloyd George proposed to deal a dastardly blow 
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to the national beverage of Scotland, which, already 
overtaxed by a duty of 14/9 per proof gallon, he 
proposed to further penalise by a 29/6 duty. Why? 
He thought to impose his new burdens not as a revenue- 
producing tax, but under the pretence of increasing the 
output of munitions of war. Thus, by a side stroke (a 
typical Georgian manoeuvre by the way) did he hope to 
carry out one of his numerous fads—Prohibition. With- 
out having to pay any compensation, he thought to carry 
Prohibition in the teeth of public opinion, and all 
because a small minority of workers abuse the use of 
liquor. Let the authorities shut up the public- 
houses in the districts affected, if it can be proved that 
their remaining open delays the manufacture of the 
munitions of war. That is the proper way to deal with 
the difficulty that has arisen. 

Taking Mr. Asquith’s speech at Newcastle, which 
is backed up by the results of careful enquiry, this 
shows that there is really no reason why the national 
revenue should be crippled or new restrictions should 
be imposed on the vast majority of workers, who are 
well able to control their appetite for strong waters, 
and live orderly sober lives. 

It is not old Whisky, but new spirits, that work 
the mischief. Therefore, the logical way for a business 
man (which politicians generally are not) to deal 
with the matter, is to look to the liquor drunk by the 
slackers, and not to worry about that consumed by the 
moderate drinkers. 

The late Chancellor of the Exchequer had this 
view of the matter frequently pressed on him, but 
he obstinately refused to adopt it. 
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Some years ago, when I had an interview at the 
Treasury with Mr. Hobhouse, the then Financial 
Secretary, who saw me in room of the Chancellor, 
the former told me that the Treasury had only to do 
with Finance, and not with the moral well-being of 
the people. Why then did Mr. George introduce 
under the guise of Finance, and several days before 
the introduction of the Budget, the stringent measures 
associated with his name? They should have been 
introduced, if at all, by the Prime Minister, or the 
Home Secretary. 

A great Scottish and Irish industry—already over- 
burdened with taxation—was in lively danger of being 
dealt a blow which was calculated to cause ruin and 
misery to thousands of persons, and that without accom- 
plishing the object which it was supposed to have in 
view. We are now out of a very dense and dangerous 
wood; but let ‘‘the Trade’ not holloa, but close its 
ranks and walk circumspectly, for no man can say 
when, where, or how, we shall next be attacked. 

The English once prohibited the wearing of the 
tartan, with the deliberate intention of killing our 
Nationality, and that attempt failed. If Scotland 
is united, she will win again, and every time that the 
Saxon lifts up his horn on high, Scotsmen should insist 
on retaining their-right to eat and drink what they 
please, to worship as they please, and to marry whom 
they please, in spite of Lloyd George and all the 
Eugenists and water-finders in Christendom. 

I am not one of those who go out of their way to 
emphasise national idiosyncracies and distinctions, but 
the preservation of the national spirit and sentiment 
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of a People with a history—a history such as it has 
good reason to be proud of—is a thing to be encouraged, 
if the best of which that nation is capable is to be 
called into being ; and it is plainly to the advantage 
of all that this suitable encouragement should be forth- 
coming. 

Taxing ‘‘ vested interests’’—at all events those 
that are obnoxious to them—out of existence is a 
favourite way with English Radicals, They have long 
wanted to tax the landlord to death; and now the 
fanatics of the Pump have similar designs on the great 
Whisky trade of Scotland—one of our most important 
national industries. It is nothing to these crazy 
extremists that millions of Scots capital are invested 
in the distilleries, and that they give employment to 
thousands of our population. “‘ Down with the Whisky, 
and up with the Beer!” theycry. Exactly. The Cocoa- 
magnates, and their followers, care not a snuff so long as 
their own interests and that of their country escape 
the heavy taxation which their own want of foresight 
and criminal neglect of ordinary precautions have 
occasioned. Let Scotland and Ireland be mulcted 
by the Lord High Hen-Roost Robber, but spare, oh 
spare! the Englishman’s cocoa and beer ! 

The Irish members of Parliament justly appre- 
hensive for the future of “the Trade” in their own 
country, stood up manfully for the distillers of Ireland 
when Mr. Lloyd George cooly proposed to tax Irish 
Whisky to death; but I have yet to learn that the 
Scots Members of Parliament behaved with similar 
spirit and determination when the Scottish trade 
was threatened with the same fate. What on 
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earth is the good of these political jelly-fish? A 
crowd of venal time-servers and cowardly place- 
hunters, their initiative, as their identity, is so hope- 
lessly sunk in that of the Liberal party that they 
seem absolutely incapable of putting up any sort of 
fight for Scotland and her national interests. For 
the most part these men are lawyers, whereas the Irish 
members are not, save in a few cases, connected with 
the legal profession ; and to this circumstance I am 
disposed to attribute the timidity and the subserviency 
of the average Scots Member of Parliament, and his 
striking inferiority to his Irish compeer as a defender 
and supporter of national interests. There is none 
so grossly slavish as a lawyer turned party-man, and 
going post-haste in quest of some official job. 


PETER JEFFREY MACKIE. 





In Memory of David Scott 


T is idle to lament that the fine artist is usually 

a prophet without honour in his own day. 

For, assuming for a moment the possibility 

of training the world to esteem its great men 

while they are yet alive, and to reward them 
accordingly, it is fairly certain that this 
rewarding would be in general a mistaken kindness, 
tending rather to weaken than to strengthen the skill 
of the recipients. Still, it is impossible to avoid ex- 
pressing keen regret when an eminent critic, doing an 
act of homage to one of those many bygone masters 
unrecognised by their contemporaries, does this only 
in a half-hearted, if not hesitating way. And an act 
of this sort was Mr. D. S. McColl’s when, in his book 
on Nineteenth Century Ari, published in 1902, he 
touched on the work of David Scott, likewise repro- 
ducing what is probably that artist’s greatest picture, 
Puck fleeing before the Dawn. ‘“ Raeburn we know, 
and Wilkie we know, but who is this other gifted man, 
whose name inevitably suggests that he was a compa- 
triot of these twain ?’”’ Such was the tenor of a question 
asked by divers people on seeing this beautiful illus- 
tration, so slightly was Scott known at the time Mr. 
M‘Coll’s book appeared ; while turning to the letter- 
press they were perforce disappointed, learning little 
save that the painter lived from 1802 to 1849, that he 
was “rather an ugly gnome-like spirit,” reflecting 
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strongly the influence of Blake, and that “‘ his attempts 
upon ‘ history ’ have died a natural death, but in the 
world of Puck he was more at home.” Here, then, 
was a curious evasion on the critic’s part! for David 
Scott was an artist of lofty skill. And the very neglect 
he experienced while alive—de Quincey, Emerson, and 
Rossetti being virtually his only notable contemporaries 
who did obeisance to him—gives a special interest and 
weight to the enthusiasm he is slowly eliciting now 
throughout studios in his native Scotland, inasmuch 
as late praise is always the best praise, there being no 
arbiter so truly critical as Time. A century hence, 
some people are maintaining to-day, Scott’s name will 
be as widely known, as highly honoured, as Wilkie’s 
or Raeburn’s; and it is a singular delight to forestall 
that distant appreciation, essaying a whole-hearted, 
instead of a hesitating, tribute to the master. 
Painting several fine portraits, in particular one 
of himself, Scott mainly devoted his brush to the field 
of genre ; and, though the bulk of his output is dispersed 
through private collections, chiefly in Scotland, a few 
of his oil-paintings, water-colours, and etchings are 
in the different public galleries of Edinburgh. More- 
over, certain weird designs from his hand, Monograms 
on Man, were published in book form, the artist doing 
a further series rather akin to these for an astronomical 
work, The Architecture of the Heavens, by John Nichol, 
a writer principally remembered now as having edited 
The Dark Blue, that Oxford paper which had the honour 
of printing some of Swinburne’s earliest writings. 
And in addition, Scott did illustrations for The Ancient 
Mariner and The Pilgrim’s Progress, those for the 
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former being etched by himself, those for the latter 
being engraved by his brother, William Bell Scott, a 
picture by whom is in the Tate Gallery, and who was 
an intime of the pre-Raphaelite group. William, how- 
ever, did only passable justice to the originals by David ; 
while indeed the whole of the master’s illustrative 
works, to be appraised aright, must be seen in their 
pristine form of drawings with hard pencil, one of the 
most difficult of all artistic media. 

And seen thus, they are strangely fascinating. 
For, while the draughtsmanship is occasionally hesi- 
tating, and even weak, at numerous places it is signally 
expressive, the result being many rare qualities of a 
spiritual or inward kind. One of the Nichol series, for 
example, which shows a nude figure gazing starwards, 
is charged unmistakably with that sense of aspiration, 
that suggestion of man’s immemorial longing to stretch 
out hands towards the mysterious unseen, which are 
among the most persuasive beauties of the interiors 
of most great cathedrals. And, in one of the Pilgrim's 
Progress set, its topic a harlot tempting Christian, 
some passages are as redolent of lasciviousness as the 
Horselberg music in Tannhaiser, while in this book 
the artist is repeatedly found treating the grisly with 
splendid triumph. His genius in this way is salient 
again in some of the Coleridge illustrations, those 
depicting the sailors overcome by thirst having an 
aroma of horror equal to anything in Diirer or Altdorfer; 
and, in consonance with this element, a number of 
these drawings are flushed with a hint of that weirdness 
which Coleridge himself attained so markedly in his 
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Dowered with this singular capacity for bodying 
forth subtle mental states with his pencil, in his actual 
paintings Scott sought these qualities of a subjective 
kind, rather than the pure esthetic beauties of fine 
craftsmanship, this being indicated clearly by several 
of his avowals. For he was something of an author, 
writing occasional poems and essays, together with a 
diary, parts of which may be read in his life by his 
brother, William. And, in the course of these writings, 
he often derides what he calls ‘‘ the merely imitative 
faculty,”” concomitantly exalting all painters of history 
and the like, even the pompous Charles le Brun ; while 
he laments that, with many artists, “‘ beauty of the 
human form, and especially of the female . . . usurps 
an important place as a final aim ”’ ; and he tells that, 
personally, he “‘ always judged painting by its senti- 
ment. ...” Rather a perilous creed! one exclaims 
at first ; and a creed savouring only too much of that 
weak tendency which was more current in Scott’s 
time, perhaps, than in any other—the tendency to 
degrade painting into a mere handmaiden to literature, 
forgetting that the respective functions of these two 
arts are largely different. However, does not the real 
master work less in obedience to his proclaimed theories 
than by instinct? and Scott, unable wholly to rid 
himself of the paramount attitude of his day, and 
frequently painting no better than Maclise or Etty, was 
led by instinct, on numerous occasions, straight to 
an exquisite goal. Mr. McColl is amply justified, no 
doubt, in emphasising the northern artist’s obligations 
to Blake; but, whereas the latter’s works owe their 
interest in the main to the ideas they set forth— 
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the consequence being that he makes a stronger appeal 
to men of letters than to painters—among Scott’s 
things it is of few save some of his book illustrations 
that anything of that sort holds good. In his best 
pictures with oils, he is pre-eminently a painter’s 
painter, one who charms in the first place simply by 
beautiful painting—simply by those orthodox merits 
of craftsmanship found in the world’s acknowledged 
experts with the brush—while certain of these best 
pictures, indeed, reveal technical triumphs marking 
Scott as possibly the supreme virtuoso of the whole 
Caledonian school. 

Look at The Triumph of Love, whose theme is a 
procession of apparently countless figures. The 
painter has cast his highest light on the ultima thule, 
almost, of his beautiful landscape background, thus 
adding materially to his difficulties, for this mode has 
the tendency of making the background look unduly 
near. Nevertheless, his distance has a convincing 
illusion of remoteness ; while the figures are blended 
into an eurythmic whole which the gaze easily takes 
in at once, this last being the more remarkable con- 
sidering that the canvas is a huge, oblong one, hung 
lengthways—the most difficult thing on which to 
compose well. Again, in the picture already cited, 
Puck fleeing before the Dawn, the dominating figure of 
Puck is placed with such happiness that, so one is 
persuaded, the least change in its position would 
vitiate the design ; while the modelling of the chubby 
sprite’s deep brown flesh is well-nigh worthy of Velas- 
quez, equally fine modelling being found in a number 
of Scott’s other creations, notably The Traitor’s Gate. 
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Mark also that, in the latter, the flesh of the oars- 
man’s bare arms has nearly as good a look of depth as 
Rembrandt ever compassed ; and note that, in this 
picture, the artist has achieved one of the hardest 
things in painting, giving brown an intrinsic beauty— 
a beauty ulterior to that which it possesses as a 
vepoussoir for other shades. 

In truth it is as colourist, before all else, that 
Scott commands homage; it was for colour, really, 
that he possessed the most wonderful and instinctive 
gift. Among his smaller works there is one of a 
blonde nymph whose skin, with its infinitely subtle 
tints, merits that comparison to mother-of-pearl which 
the de Goncourts employ to praise a nude by Fra- 
gonard; and scanning his excursions into rich and 
glowing keys, one feels that his Love surprised by Time 
is scarcely inferior to anything by Watts. His Machia- 
velli, likewise, if hung beside a good Van der Goes, would 
surely suffer little from the comparison such jux- 
taposition would inevitably provoke ; while still better 
than this are May and Cupid, the former a portrait 
of a young girl, the latter, of course, a study of a nude 
boy. In the portrait—whose intricate lapidarian 
workmanship is fine enough to bring to mind the 
names of Verrochio and Clouet—a singularly winning 
note consists in a mauve pansy, which has an additional 
value because shown against the girl’s neck. And, 
in the other picture, the bright pink flower, which 
Cupid holds against his knees, verily recalls the flowers 
of Van Huysum, de Heem, and Rachel Ruysch ; while 
it is hard to believe that Dominique Ingres himself 
could have improved on the handling of the figure m 
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general, or added to the charm consisting in the dis- 
tinction between the boy’s flesh and the white sheet 
on which he is seated. Marking also the loveliness 
of the distant sky, flushed with tender hues, the 
temptation arises to proclaim this last-named canvas 
the crown of Scott’s achievement; yet perhaps, 
in singling out anything in this wise, it were better to 
revert to Puck fleeing before the Dawn. This is a 
picture wrought with just that deftness, that fairy 
touch, which a phantasy demands ; and the darkness 
surrounding the sprite—for it is but the first glimpse 
of day which has sent him flying—is a living darkness, 
pour ainsi dire, a darkness vibrating with innumerable 
tints, delicate as the orchestral colour in Mozart. 
Millet may have rendered more of night’s awesomeness 
and mystery than are found here, Whistler may have 
given more of its ineffable glamour; but the actual 
colouring of night, was not that reserved for Scott’s 
conquest ? is it not painted in his picture as never 
before or since ? . 
David Scott’s portrait of himself hints at a dreamer, 
shrinking from contact with the world, and eminently 
refined in all his tastes ; while Sir John Steele’s bust 
of the master suggests a strongly egotistical person, 
endowed with what Poe aptly calls “‘ the mad pride of 
intellectuality.” And Scott’s looks did not belie 
him, the fact being that although, as noted above, his 
writings indicate his taking little thought for the 
rare esthetic beauty he attained, they show him 
following his own particular ideals with relentless 
devotion. In his diary—amid disclosures of an un- 
fortunate love-affair which clouded many years of 
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his life, and touching references to the ill-health which 
harassed him all along, ultimately proving fatal when 
he was but forty-seven—one reads again and again of 
his proud resolution to make only such Art as he 
felt impelled to by his emotions, even should penury 
be the result of this contempt for the public taste ; 
while it transpires that once a big commission for 
mural painting was virtually in his hands, reaching 
them only to be thrown away by his objection to work- 
ing on the prescribed lines. Small wonder, then, 
that he failed to win success as the world counts it ! 
Small wonder that he went practically unrecognised 
in his day! Yet it were foolish to lament his failure 
herein, for wherever true aspirations are, true and 
constant loyalty to them, there some happiness is 
also—more happiness than usually comes to those 
with no definite aim beyond the getting of fame or 
wealth. Besides, the artist does not work for these 
things, he creates because it is his nature so to do ; 
and, should his creations be praised, to even his greatest 
admirers they never mean nearly so much as to him- 
self; while, thould they be neglected, there remains 
for him his eternal joy in the making of them. 


W. G. BLarkreE MurRDOCH. 











The Development of Celtic 
Architecture 


And its Revival in Modern Times. 
Part III. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 


“Come, leave your Gothic, worn-out story, 
They love not fancies just betrayed 
And artificial tricks of light and shade, 


But pure form nakedly displayed 
And all things absolutely made.’’—Clough. 


COTSMEN should be conscious of the fact 

| that the Celtic style of Architecture is 

so distinctive, and so well suited to the 

needs of the people, and the character 

of their land, that it should form the 
rudiments of a national style. 

In this architecture of the past, even in its moulder- 
ing remains, we can see how the work was the expression 
of the individuality of not only the nation, but of the 
man himself who built the church. 

All these early buildings are as sincere in the 
expression of a personal art as are the greater buildings 
throughout the world. 

These early artists were free from many of the 
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banes that have to be endured by the modern architect, 
and the result of this freedom was beauty. In the 
churches of that period, the artist created something 
in which his interest was so vivid, so personal, so clear 
to himself, that beautiful things were the result of 
such free conditions. 

These churches, though simple, were full of an 
intensity of meaning and personal feeling. The men 
who adorned them really meant what they said in 
their work: they said what they thought, and they 
thought much before they set about saying it, whether 
in architecture, in sculpture, or in painting. 

Even when looking at some very imperfect work 
(in some of its details) we may feel the power of artistic 
sincerity, and when that sincerity has a rightful 
objective, we feel an undoubted joy, if not always the 
most refined of pleasure. 

Ruskin says, in referring to sculpture in a church, 
and it assuredly applies here : ‘‘ We know not for what 
they laboured, and we see no evidence of their reward. 
Victory, wealth, authority, happiness, all have de- 
parted, though bought by many a bitter sacrifice. 
But of them, and their life, and their toil upon the earth, 
one reward, one evidence is left in those gray heaps 
of deep-wrought stone. They have taken with them 
to the grave their powers, their honours, and “their 
errors, but they have left us their adoration.” 

I wish the reader to remember the conditions under 
which these works of art, that yet remain to us in 
Scotland and elsewhere, were created. 

Battles were fought and won, but it must be 
remembered that battles are but the spasms of a 
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nation’s life. The true life of a people is to be found 
where the farmer has sown and reaped, the weaver 
woven, the smith forged, and the builder has builded. 
Their occupations and arts have never ceased, even 
in times of warfare. 

Now I think the reader will be able to imagine 
what has been done by past artists in the church, 
and I leave him to compare and contrast what is 
being done at the present time, but in greater detail. 


“ New structures, that inordinately glow, 
Subdued, brought back to harmony, made ripe 
By many a relic of the archetype 
Extant for wonder ; every upstart church 
That hoped to leave old temples in the lurch, 
Corrected by the theatre forlorn 
That in a mundane shell, its world late born, 
Lay, and o’ershadowed it.”— Browning. 


Has everything that could possibly be done in 
art been done already? Is imitation of the past to 
be a new law in Scotland evolved from the conglomera- 
tion of by-gone laws ? 

Why should there be imitation of models foreign 
to this ‘country, while Scotland and the Scots are a 
country and nation of character ? 

Let Scotsmen. be individual, and consider what 
national character there is in- the early buildings, and 
evolve their own ideas of architecture therefrom. 

A similarity of form and purpose in certain groups 
of things may be at the foundation of our ideas of order 
and harmony, but harmony is not monotony. 

The human duplicating machine that has so largely 
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superseded the old creative hand is patronised by the 
Church, as by individuals ; and is thus enabled to go 
on monotonously adding like to like, with callous and 
mathematical regularity, regardless of character. 

The temperament of an artist is always against 
the duplication of any work expressing some emotion, 
some mood, some idea, once felt, never again to be 
felt in a like manner, or under exactly a like condition. 

As Tolstoy says in “What is Art ? ’—“ The artist, 
if a real artist, has by his work transmitted to others 
the feeling he experienced... .. If a work be good 
as art, then the feeling expressed by the artist transmits 
itself to other people. If transmitted to others, then 
they feel it, and all interpretations are superfluous.” 

Let Scotland have an art of her very own, a modern 
art, marked by national character and wants. 

The spirit of art which produced these early build- 
ings is contained within the brains, and the flesh and 
bone of the country’s inhabitants. 

The art of the future, Scots art, modern Celtic art, 
must come from these modern inhabitants themselves, 
not from the mouldering past ; if it do not come from 
them, it will never be of this country, it will be always 
more or less of an exotic, and perhaps worse than that, 
a decadent art. 

Let us plead for the establishment of a national 
art; and the way to foster it is for the Scots to patronise 
her own children, wherever they be found with the 
souls of artists. 

The commercial instinct will probably lead a power- 
ful body of doers—powerful in their energetic playing- 
down to a mediocre taste—to abuse this work as lacking 
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in something which experience has taught them 
generally succeeds in evoking appreciation in this 
country. This need not deter those with understanding 
and true appreciation of art with national character 
from forging ahead. 

Spurious art trading under the usurped title of 
“Art,” always has its patrons, and is a vigorous com- 
batant of the true. 

Architecture is a creation, and has objective 
existence. These creations perform a definite and real 
function, through the senses of the observer—the 
function of stimulating subjective and imaginative 
creation. 


The past can only exist in imagination, yet its 
reality consists in that the mind that conjures up its 
pictures is a living one, and has its instantaneous 


comparison of the present always blended with the 
past. 

It must be the artist architect who is to create 
the church itself with his sense of beauty and with 
the skill of his understanding. 

As E. L. Garbett in his Rudimentary Architec- 
ture says: ‘“‘ That} nothing is beautiful which is 
without motive, most of the thinking will admit ; 
yet it is necessary to add, that novelty and antiquity 
are no admissible motives. But though age affords 
no reason whatever for the adoption of anything, it 
gives every reason for its examination and study. 
We cannot too strongly instil into the reader, that, 
while novelty is in itself neither a beauty nor a fault, 
but totally immaterial, novelty sought for its own 
sake is the destruction of art. The end of art is truth. 
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The instant it proposes any other aim (be it novelty, 
or to ‘ catch the spirit ’ of a particular time or place, 
i.e. mimicry or any other fancy) it ceases to be art ; 
and what is not art is not architecture. Aim at catch- 
ing the spirit of all true architecture, not that of any 
one style, still less, of a notoriously false style.” ° 

All that is good and sincere in art, all truth that 
has been transmitted from its source through the 
channels of invention and design, all extraneous sub- 
stance that has been sifted as it were through the 
meshes of thought, these form a sound basis upon 
which to work architecture. 

The law of reticence is a law of beauty. Reticence, 
reserve, rejection of things unessential, whatever you 
may call this law which abnegates, may be included 
in the term simplicity. 

True simplicity comes of a deliberate rejection, 
based on an accumulation of knowledge; this must 
be the simplicity of the architect, who is an artist of 
knowledge in these days. His knowledge must teach 
him to sift knowledge carefully. 

The architect cannot, if he have the highest of all 
motives as an artist—individual perfection as an 
architect—take his modern simplicity ready-made 
from another modern. Neither can he take his 
simplicity directly from examples of the earlier days, 
when this simplicity came of a lack of knowledge 
in things themselves often unessential to beauty. 
His simplicity must be taken from no one past or 
present, it must come of conscious rejection. 

As stated in the previous part; to a great extent 
the broad simplicity of olden work lay in the use of 
the materials nearest to hand. 
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It will generally be found that durability and use- 
fulness go hand in hand with beauty, and as noted 
previously, wherever materials are found, there they 
may be fitly used. 

In our own land the natural elements of variety, 
of colour, and of beauty, are to be found generally 
in the earth around, for in Scotland are found gray 
and red limestones and sandstones, sparkling granite, 
plastic clay, and slates. 

These are some elementals as a basis, which, if the 
architect despises, will, in the despising, revenge them- 
selves by preaching down his own truer instincts. 

The locality is worthy of much thoughtful considera- 
tion, and a careful study of the locality where the 
site is, is imperative to success in perfected harmony. 
Then, if the architect be an artist, he will consider the 
material, as well as the harmonious lines in sympathy 
with the landscape and the climate. 

Thoughtful, original, and fine art should be of 
paramount importance, for true architecture is formed 
of mass, of line, of colour, of everything which is 
essential. 

A well-designed church can only be the outcome 
of a careful study of local, religious, and racial wants 
and peculiarities, so that it may be in harmony with 
its natural surroundings. 

Religious needs are universal yet adaptations are 
necessary. 

“ Diffused in every part, 
Spirit divine through forms of human art, 
Faith had her arch—her arch when winds blew 
loud, 
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Into the consciousness of safety thrill’d ; 
And Love her towers of dread foundation, laid 
Under the grave of things. Hope had her spire 
Star high, and pointing still to something higher.” 

—Wordsworth. 

The individual when approaching an ecclesiastical 
edifice looks at the skyline of the roof, at the joints 
of masonry, certainly at the colour and charm of 
materials. Solely at the beauty of externals, though 
these may indeed be emphasised by the constructive 
accomplishments of the architect. 

May we not ask :—Shall the Celtic Church with 
its round tower as a thing of beauty, as a joy of ages, 
be again built, not necessarily imitated, but built ? 

May not imperishable ideas that exist long after 
matter is disintegrated, be coloured by the impulses 
now derived from the ever beautiful ? 


“* The portals of the sacred pile 
Stood open, and we entered. On my frame 

At such transition from the fervid air, 

A grateful coolness fell, that served to strike 
The heart, in concert with the temperate awe 
And natural reverence that the place inspired : 
Not raised in nice proportion was the pile, 

But large and massy, for duration built ; 

With pillars crowded, and the roof upheld 

By naked rafters, intricately cross’d 

Like leafless underboughs, ’mid some thick grove, 
All withered by the depth of shade above.” 
—Wordsworth. 


Prom the interior of a church the rest of the 
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world is obscured; harmony here, therefore, largely 
rests upon the arts, nature plays directly but little 
or no part in the completed work. 

Art in the interior, as it were, is here depending 
alone upon itself; isolated, yet strangely gaining free- 
dom within its barriers, separated from external 
concomitants, yet meeting with the love of beauty 
in the beholder. 

Hence, even to the artist who cares about the 
essential fitness of material, the interior brings a wel- 
come freedom of treatment. 

Greater scope is here permissible in the decorative 
treatment of the walls, the roof, everything in fact, 
the whole being worked and blended in harmony. 

Now in considering the development of the 
architectural composition of ecclesiastical buildings, 


under Celtic traditions, and conditions suited to our 
own country in modern times, we will as heretofore 
divide our subject into five sections, viz.: plan, walls, 
openings, roofs, and mouldings and ornament. 


PLAN. 


In studying the plans of ecclesiastical buildings, it 
will be noted a similarity exists, the plans varying 
only in smaller essentials according to the religious 
creeds of the people. 

The church should be large enough for religious 
purposes, and suited to the requirements and pe- 
culiarities of the people. 

A study of the plans shown in illustration will bring 
before the reader the various points and essentials 
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of churches, suited to the various stages of life and 
grandeur. 


WALLs. 


The construction of the walls may vary according 
to locality and choice of material, but in ecclesiastical 
work masonry has a more inspiring and nobler effect 
than brickwork, which, however, may be introduced 
with telling effect as a decorative unit. 

The masonry may be of various dressings, suited 
to the scheme in hand. 

Much dignity may be gained even in the simplest 
and roughest stone-work, provided it is of good texture 
and harmonious colouring. 

Harling or pebble dashing may be effectively in- 
troduced, sometimes forming a frieze, or again over 
the whole except the stone dressings. 

Much consideration should be given to the materials, 
their colour and method of use. 


OPENINGS. 


Doorways and porches should form part of the 
whole, being worked in harmonious relationship with 
the building. 

Here the architect may find expression for some of 
his most refined ideas in detail. 

Simple iron lock plates and handles hammered in 
honest style on a plain oak door are preferable to 
ostentatious ornamentation. 

Considering the external effect of a church, small 
and narrow windows are pleasant to the beholder, 
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and if properly disposed should prove efficient for 
internal lighting. 

Even gloom has its beauty if judiciously contrasted 
with brighter passages of light; and “ dim religious ” 
became a hackneyed description mainly because every- 
body saw the beauty in what it described. 

There may be only a few gorgeous patches of 
coloured daylight through stained glass, or simply 
daylight transmitted through toned glass, but if 
judiciously introduced good decorative effects will be 
produced. 


RooFs. 


The roof is of paramount importance, and where 
internal effect is carefully considered, external effect 
will ‘not suffer. 

The materials used in the external treatment govern 
the colour, and a harmonious colouring should. be 
chosen in keeping with the external masonry. 


MOULDINGS AND ORNAMENT. 


Where mouldings and urnament are introduced 
the severest simplicity should be adhered to, for they 
may be the making or marring of a building, as they 
are judiciously or injudiciously used. 

A careful study of the illustrations will give the 
reader a better grasp of the various details and essentials 
involved in the designing of ecclesiastical buildings, 
than a long description. 

Much that has been said in connection with domestic 
work equally applies to ecclesiastical work. 
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In conclusion, I can but endorse my statements 
in the first and second parts, with the hope that 
Scotsmen will bestir themselves, and evolve a national 
style worthy to rank with their national character. 

Thus, not a mere passing fancy, but a national 
style of architecture, which should be developed from 
that noble style of our forefathers, will be engendered 
by the nation. 


Ah Love! could you and I with Fate conspire, 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits—and then © 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s Desire ! 


CHARLES BELL. 


( Finis). 
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“* Britain.’’ 
Part II. 


$Y recent observations touching the word 
} “ Britain” seem to have excited no 
small amount of public interest. It 
does not appear to have occurred to 
many people that questions of Celtic 
etymology require their careful re- 
ference to the best Celtic scholarship, if the topics with 
which we are concerned are to be stated in a manner 
that opens some prospect of a satisfactory settlement. 
In such cases it is next to useless to rely on classical 
authorities. The science of etymology in general is of 
comparatively recent birth ; and it is safe to say that 
Celtic etymology, in spite of the considerable progress 
that has been made of recent years as regards that 
branch of learning, is still in its infancy ; and though 
I take no credit to myself for having done the obvious 
thing in consulting the best available Celtic opinion 
as to the etymology of this word “ Britain,” yet I 
desire to point out in passing that those who are 
interested in such questions as these would do well 
to make it a habit to take expert opinion as to the 
heads or particulars in regard to which they are seeking 
an authoritative judgment. The craze—a bye-product 
of the Renaissance—for what are styled “ classical 
authorities” has been carried far too high in our 
country. Few of the attempts to construct the early 
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history of Scotland, by means of the vague, uncertain, 
and frequently grossly partial utterances of Greek and 
Roman writers, have encountered more than a moderate 
measure of success; whilst, for the most part, the 
errors and blunders of those who have unwisely com- 
mitted themselves to the absurd and _ perplexing 
contradictions indulged by the hear-say authors of 
ancient times have recoiled with such force on those 
that re-utter them as to render their lucubrations 
little short of useless to the student, and a laughing- 
stock to the scholar. I remember that when the late 
Mr. Andrew Lang was trying, in his History of Scotland, 
to conduct himself, and others, through the compli- 
cated mazes of the “ Pictish Question,” his painful 
gyrations excited the ire and the ridicule of the late 
Dr. MacBain, one of the best Celtic scholars that our 
country has, up to the present, produced. Lang, of 
course, knew not a word of Gaelic; but, with that 
“ cocksureness ”’ which always characterises the literary 
tinker or man-of-all-work, he vouchsafed his opinions as 
though they were rare pearls of the most profound Celtic 
scholarship. ‘‘ This sort of thing, as shown by Lang’s 
case,” said Dr. MacBain, referring to that historian’s 
grotesque attempts to appear wise touching the 
Pictish Controversy, “‘ will go on for many a day yet, 
let Celtic scholars do what they like.” 

But Dr. MacBain was not the only Celtic scholar 
who ventured to remind the public that questions of 
Celtic etymology and history require that those who 
set out to deal with them should be scholastically 
qualified to speak, or write, with some appearance 
of authority. The late Dr. MacKinnon, who occupied 
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for many years the Chair of Celtic Languages at 
Edinburgh University, was equally emphatic in his 
condemnation of those who think to write the history 
of this country without any previous grounding in 
Celtic letters. 


“‘ If one turns to Gaelic literature,” he once remarked, “‘ while 
much the greater part has been produced and preserved in Ireland, 
it is the case that Gaelic has been spoken and written continuously 
in Scotland since the days of Saint Columba, if not earlier. One 
could have wished that the fragments which remain contained a 
greater amount of historical matter than they do, but enough has 
survived to show that no full and reliable account of Scottish 
history can be written without a knowledge of the contents of 
Gaelic literature. No one is obliged to write history ; but surely 
no one ought to attempt to do so without previously examining 
all the available sources. What value would one put upon a 
history of Rome, written by a person who did not know the 
Latin language and literature ? ” 


To any one not acquainted with the Scotland of 
to-day it would seem not a little odd that a writer in a 
Scottish publication should consider it as necessary 
to draw public attention to the importance of Celtic 
studies, and to the necessity of an adequate acquaintance 
with modern Celtic scholarship on the part of those 
who aspire to write the history of Scotland. In no other 
civilised country, it is safe to say, would so obvious a 
caution and so plain a recommendation be necessary. 
Our Universities and our learned circles in general are far 
too much under the influence of English thought, which 
tends actively to discourage the pursuit of knowledge 
in those quarters that are foreign to the chosen ‘scenes 
of its own particular activities. In common with many 
other forms of Scottish endeavour, Celtic studies in 
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this country are starved; and were it not for the 
superior light and leading afforded us by Continental 
(and especially German) example in regard to the 
pursuit of Celtic originals, there is no doubt that 
the little progress that has so far been made in this 
extensive and valuable province of learning would be 
represented by a quantity still less respectable than 
that which presently stands for it. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the hopes of this nation, 
as indeed those of all the peoples of Europe, are nowadays 
fixed on the conclusion of the war as on a period in 
which many urgent reforms shall become possible, 
and many vital changes shall be made which have 
not hitherto been transacted owing to the absence 
of that stimulus to initiative and that incitement to 
action which dreadful cataclysms of the kind through 
which Christendom is now passing seem, unfortunately, 
alone to be capable of providing. When, therefore, 
that happy time shall come towards which the eyes 
of all are eagerly straining, and Scotland, in common 
with other European countries, shall proceed to set 
her damaged house in order, the nation should demand 
that in the new national edifice that will arise, Celtic 
studies shall be assigned that honoured place which is 
due to them, but which ignorance, indifference, and 
partial counsel have hitherto successfully conspired 
to withhold from them. 

In my former contribution to the discussion of. the 
topic of ‘‘ Britain,” I showed cause why the vulgar 
etymology attached to this appellation should be 
rejected ; and I concluded by remarking that until 
comparatively recent years “‘ the name was a poetical 
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or rhetorical expression,”* which was neither agreeable 
to the Scots, nor in the least degree observed among 
the English. I now propose to address myself to a 
brief consideration of the conventional aspect of my 
theme, and to conclude with some general observa- 
tions touching the political consequences that would 
probably flow from the universal adoption of the 
nomenclature in question. 

I have already remarked that it is “‘ the Scots (or, 
at all events, a considerable number of our countrymen) 
who have forced this question on the attention of the 
inhabitants of these islands.” ‘‘ They resent (I said) 
the use of the word ‘ England’ where, they maintain, 
‘ Britain ’ is the proper appellation.”” Thus, we should 
speak of the “‘ British ” Parliament, not the “‘ English ” 
Parliament ; the “ British ’” not the ‘‘ English ”’ army ; 
and so on, and so forth. Let us now examine the 
grounds on which these familiar contentions are based. 

Apparently, the Scottish advocates of the ‘‘ British ” 
cult take their stand on the Act of Union of 1707, which 
may well seem to some odd ground on which to base 
an agitation of the character which we are here con- 
sidering ; for, under the disguise of a particular concern 
for the strict and literal fulfilment ‘of the alleged terms 
of that compact, |there can be no doubt that there 
lurks a considerable ferment of purely national senti- 
ment and passion. I shall have occasion again to refer 
to this aspect of the matter, my immediate object in 
calling attention to it being merely to provide myself 
with some sure ground from which to embark on the 
investigation of the case presented in favour of the 
“ British ” school of national nomenclature. 

* Chambers’ Encyclopaedia, article “Great Britain.” 
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Now, as apparently it is on the first and third 
Articles of the Act of Union of 1707 that the Scottish 
pro-Britons base their whole case, it may be as well 
at this conjuncture, here to reproduce those two 
Articles, according as they are set forth in the text 
of that measure itself. Article one reads :— 


“ That the two Kingdoms of Scotland and England shall, 
upon the first day of May next ensuing the date hereof, and for 
ever after, be united into one Kingdom by the name of Great 
Britain, and that the ensigns armorial of the said United Kingdom 
be such as Her Majesty shall appoint; and the crosses of St. 
Andrew and St. George be conjoined in such manner as Her Majesty 
shall think fit, and used in all flags, banners, standards, and 
ensigns, both at sea and on land.” 


The third Article is as follows :— 
“ That the United Kingdom of Great Britain be represented 


by one and the same Parliament, to be styled the Parliament of 
Great Britain.” 


So far as regards the articles of ‘“‘ Kingdom ”’ and 
“ Parliament,” the intention of the Act is plain enough. 
Scotland and England are to be abolished, and the 
Parliament of the United Kingdoms is to be styled the 
“ Parliament of Great Britain.” A mind trained to, 
and versed in, the subtleties and subterfuges of the 
law, might indeed object that here is no express 
provision, as regards nomenclature, for the army, 
the navy, the civil service, and so forth, and that, in 
the absence of any such express provision, any one 
that is so disposed could drive a coach and six through 
this Act as easily as he might perform the same feat 
in regard to any other whose terms expose it to a similar 
adventure. Indeed, the objection I am here ven- 
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tilating would appear not to have altogether escaped 
the attention of the more astute of those of our country- 
men who have been responsible for the pro-Briton 
literature. Conscious that the terms of the Act of 
Union of 1707 leave somewhat to be desired from their 
particular point of view, they have turned to Defoe, 
the English historian of the Union, in order to get 
those i’s dotted and those t’s crossed which the measure, 
as it stands, leaves so unadorned. An Act of Parlia- 
ment, however, is presumably not passed otherwise 
than as the deliberate and settled expression of the 
Parliamentary will; and it is obvious that whatever 
interpretations may be placed on it, after it thas re- 
ceived the signature of the Prince, none of these can 
obtain that are not vouchsafed official approval and 
sanction. But our pro-Britons, in haste to call all 
men liars that do not agree with them, unite to ignore 
this inconvenient aspect of the matter. As I ‘have 
already remarked, they have called in Defoe—a party 
pamphleteer of the times—to their aid ; and blind, or 
indifferent, as to whither his comments may lead 
them, and as to what his embroideries may commit 
them to, have held up his interpretations as though 
they enjoyed all the credit and the binding power poss- 
essed by an act of the legislature. ‘‘ That such (i.¢. 
the imposition of the nomenclature favoured by ‘the 
‘ Britons ’) was the interpretation put upon the treaty 
at the time,” says a recent writer in The Caledonian, 
“is clear from the words of Defoe.” And he proceeds 
to quote the passage from The History of the Union, 
which he regards as substantiating his case. “ The 
Queen, herself (says Defoe) lays down her ‘separate 
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titles, and is no more Queen of England, Scotland, etc., 
but Queen of Great Britain ; and is called in missives 
and foreign accounts ‘Her Britannic Majesty’; her 
troops are no more English and Scots, but British 
forces ; and the arms of the Island are now incorporated 
and quartered together.” This further judgment is 
also quoted from the same author, ‘‘ England suffered 
the same alterations as Scotland, such as dissolving 
her Parliament, her name as a Kingdom, her Council, 
great Offices, and title of her Sovereign; and all 
things began de novo in both kingdoms, under the 
single denomination of Britain and British.” 

Such was Defoe’s interpretation of the intention 
of the Act of Union ; and it is important to note that 
the ‘‘ Britons,” or the Unionists, as perhaps they 
should more correctly be styled, eagerly subscribe to the 
opinions expressed by that writer. They are mighty 
indignant at what they are apt to describe as a vio- 
lation of the terms of the treaty; and regardless of 
the fact that most of their number are Home Rulers, 
and, therefore, presumptive undoers of that very 
measure touching the strict and literal fulfilment of 
whose provisions they make such a pother, they insist 
on the delivery of their pound of flesh with a vehemence 
as great and a resolution as unbending as ever character- 
ised the demands of the Jewin The Merchant of Venice. 
I have, however, already endeavoured to show by 
quoting the first and third Articles of the Union 
measure that the nomenclature beloved of the Unionists 
is only partly secured to them by the terms of the 
treaty ; and as for the interpretation that Defoe placed 
on the Articles, I have to observe that his reasonings 
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and judgments, how plausible soever they may seem, 
possess not the authority of an Act of Parliament. Let 
us, however, for the sake of argument, waive these 
aspects of the case, and, in order to meet the Unionists 
on their own ground, accept the treaty in accordance 
with the interpretations which Defoe was moved to 
place on it. 

It will doubtless have been observed that, according 
to Defoe, “all things began de novo in both Kingdoms,” 
consequent on the passing of the Act of Union. 
The kingdoms of Scotland and England were formally 
abolished, and in their room there was erected the 
Kingdom of Great Britain. The national nomen- 
clature proper to Scotland and England that existed 
before the treaty was passed was proscribed, and, 
by a few strokes of the royal pen, Englishmen and 
Scotsmen were commanded henceforth and for ever 
to be sunk in the “indifferent appellation” of 
“‘ Britons.” We have now presented to the Unionists 
that pound of flesh for which they have so long and 
vehemently been clamouring ; but my impression is 
that they should be as little easy under these cir- 
cumstances as their Hebrew prototype would have been 
supposing that his unconscionable demands had been 
accommodated. Apparently our Unionists friend are 
concerned with the strict fulfilment of the letter of the 
law only when and where its nice and scrupulous 
discharge corresponds with their own passions and 
prejudices. For instance, in a pamphlet written by 
the late Reverend Mr. MacRae, who was well known 
in his day as a zealous advocate of the “ British ” cult, 
I find that whilst “ Britain,” etc., is to be used for 
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“imperial purposes ’”’ what he styles “ sectional ”’ 
occasions are to be served by the continued use of the 
illegal terms “ England,” “ Scotland,” ‘ English- 
man,” “‘ Scotsman,” and so forth. But to this some- 
what impudent and altogether amusing claim, I reply : 
“You cannot have your cake and eat it.” Hunting 
with the hounds and running with the hare is question- 
able morals and doubtful policy. Moreover, zealous 
sticklers for the letter of the law, as those are who de- 
liberately base the success of their whole case on the 
contingency of the nice and scrupulous fulfilment of 
legislative enactments, must be prepared to stand, or 
fall, by their own unwavering attachment to the 
principles which they have ennunciated. If, then, 
the Unionists accept the Act of Union of 1707 and 
Defoe (its arch-interpreter and prophet) as the sole 
grounds of their faith, and the only charter of their 
contentions, it is obvious that they must be prepared 
to abide by the judgments of the authorities which they 
have themselves elevated to the bench, or run the risk of 
everlasting stultification. Their judges have told them 


in language which, according to the Unionists, admits” 


of neither cavil nor question that “ England” and 
“Scotland,” ‘‘Scotsmen” and ‘‘ Englishmen,” etc., 
have been abolished by Act of Parliament. By 
what authority, therefore, do those speak who affirm 
that, in spite of these verdicts, the ‘‘ sectional” terms 
are to be preserved? Who made these saucy and 
irresponsible innovators rulers over Israel? Should 
not that man, or group of individuals, that, greatly 
daring, appeals to Caesar, abide in all thankfulness and 
humility by the decisions of the autocrat? If the 
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“ British ” Shylock is determined on having his pound 
of flesh out of the palpitating bosoin of the Act of Union, 
let him take it; but let him beware of extracting a 
particle more or less than is legitimately his due. 

To any one whose eyes are not hopelessly blinded 
by the dust of partizan zeal and prejudice, it must 
surely seem incontrovertible that this agitation in 
behalf of the terms “ Britain,” “ British,” and the like 
exotics in the shape of nomenclature has been en- 
gineered in the interests of a group of men who themselves 
unable, or unwilling, to think and see politically straight, 
are desirous that others should be as little perspicacious 
and courageous with themselves. The spring of the 
movement is undoubtedly national sentiment; and so far 
as that is a sustaining and vivifying force therein, readers 
of this Review will, doubtless, applaud and sympathise 
with it ; but I fear that it is impossible for those who are 
accustomed to probe below the mere surface of things 
to say more for the agitation in question than that, 
while its intentions are good, its conduct has been 
execrable. The Act of 1707 and Defoe insist that 
Scotland and England be abolished, and that “ all 
things”’ began de novo in these Kingdoms, in con- 
sequence of the passing of an Act of Parliament! 
Mrs. Partington and her mop are surely but symbols 
of the mildest aberration in comparison with the 
parliamentary Mad-Hatter of the eighteenth-century! 
Kingdoms and peoples do not undo themselves in the 
preposterous fashion urged by the fabulist Defoe, if not 
contemplated by the Union Treaty of 1707; and even 
though that measure had secured the warm and undi- 
vided support of the Scottish people, and had been passed 
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under circumstances to which no exception could possibly 
be taken, yet would the attempted erasion of the title of 
an ancient and venerable kingdom from the map of 
Europe, and the endeavoured abolition of the name of 
a proud and high-spirited people have completely 
succumbed under the load of ridicule and abuse to 
which the indignant patriotism of the nation had cer- 
tainly subjected them. But, as every student of history 
knows, the Union was forced on our country, whose 
people wished for none of it. Hardly could it be got 
to pass through the eye of the parliamentary needle, 
in spite of the most lavish and extensive bribery, 
direct and indirect, and all the threats and cajolery of 
which the corrupt party machines were capable. The 
nation was furious against it, and spurned its provisions 
as much as they hated its undertakers. The Act was 
never submitted to the suffrages of the Scottish people : 
as a matter of fact this essential to its acceptance, 
though it was suggested, yet dared not be iried. The 
Unionists of those days well knew that to ask the opinion 
of the Scottish people about such a measure would 
have been equivalent to procuring its death sentence, 
even before it could be brought into court. If a 
nation contemplates undoing itself, and beginning its 
national life again as though its political past had no 
existence whatever, democracy insists that that pro- 
position shall be solemnly submitted to the decision 
of the whole people, and that no action shall be taken 
on any such proposition unless and until the popular 
assent has been procured thereto. In this respect, 
democracy is wise, and democracy is right. For our 
Own parts, we test the Act of Union of 1707 by 
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this salutary rule, which is plainly dictated by 
reason and justice ; and finding it grievously wanting 
in every respect, we reject it, together with the hybrid 


nomenclature which the Unionist party of all political . 


complexions is so desperately anxious to foist on the 
public. We shall pursue our way in these pages, as 
far as is practicable, as though the Act of Union did not 
exist. This is comprehensible: this is logical, though 
doubtless, by the vast majority of our countrymen, 
our resolution will neither be immediately understanded 
nor presently approved. 

But there is another aspect to this theme, to which 
I should like to make a brief reference before I bring 
these observations to a close. Would the general 
adoption of the terms “ Britain,” “ British,” etc., 
put the Scottish Unionists in any better case, so far 
as the underlying motive of their agitation is concerned? 
If Scotsmen and Englishmen are to be sunk in the 
indifferent appellation of “ Briton ’—how like the 
sign of a public-house does this ‘‘ rhetorical expression ” 
read !—what assurance have the Unionists that the 
greater would not swallow up the less, even as the 
fatted kine absorbed their slender fellows? Should 
the inhabitants of these islands to-morrow all tum 
“ Britons,” is it not obvious that the ascendency gained 
through the Act of Union would still be to the English- 
man, and to English institutions, even though these 
should appear under a different appellation? When 
Margaret, the eldest daughter of Henry VIII. of 
England, became engaged to marry our King James 
IV., some of the English monarch’s council expressed 
the fear that, in the event of the failure of the male 
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line, England might thereafter become an appendage 
to the Scottish crown. “ No,” replied Henry, ‘ Scot- 
land will become an appendage to the English, for the 
smaller must follow the larger Kingdom.” For races 
and peoples, as for kingdoms, there is but choice of 
two alternatives, of which one is freedom and in- 
dependence, and the other absorption. Those are 
mentally blind who fail to see that the essentials of 
absorption are destined to survive the most determined 
assaults of political alchemy, and that all the jugglery 
and legerdemain to which a mistaken patriotism may 
subject them, in the vain hope of deflecting them from 
their proper qualities, are merely so many wasted efforts 
on the part of a barren and misplaced ingenuity. 


R. ERSKINE OF MARR. 





Reformation. 


(The tale which I translated from the Gaelic of 
Iain Mac Cormaic, and which was published in the 
last impression of this Review, having been very well 
received by press and public, it has occurred to me 
that some further renderings into English of the work 
of our best modern Gaelic prose writers, should be 
not less interesting than edifying to the readers of 
this periodical. 

“The late Donald MacKechnie,” a specimen of 
whose Essays I append, “wrote prose (says Dr. 
Watson, the present occupant of the Celtic Chair at 
Edinburgh University), which for delicacy and subtlety 
of phrasing, and for quiet humour of the philosophic 
sort, was quite equal to Addison.” And Dr. Watson 
adds that “there are alive to-day several writers 
little, if at all, inferior to him.” 

The same judicious critic has somewhere observed, 
“‘ His (MacKechnie’s) Gaelic prose—it is a great thing 
to say—reminds one of Plato’s Greek.” 

For my own part, I consider the author of “ Re- 
formation,” and a number of other delightful essays, 
as one of our best writers in the Gaelic language. 
As a literary craftsman, MacKechnie is little, if any- 
thing, inferior to the Essayists in the Encyclopédie, 
with whom, indeed, his genius, as his literary execution, 
have more in common than they have with the work 
of the great eighteenth century English writer, to 
whom Dr. Watson compares him. 
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Like many writers of the first order, MacKechnie 
largely owes his “ effects ” to a seeming extraordinary 
simplicity of language and ease of composition. 
His Gaelic appears to be absolutely effortless—the 
spontaneous and artless product of a lively imagination 
and a cultured mind ; though nothing is more certain 
than that this characteristic conceals a multitude of 
arts, being evidently the result of constant practice, 
joined to the nicest judgment and the finest talent. 

Ath-leasachadh (‘‘ Reformation’’) is one of MacKech- 
nie’s lighter essays ; and I hasten to add that my trans- 
lation is not to be regarded otherwise than as an 
approximate endeavour to reproduce, in a foreign 
language, the grace and humour of the original. 
And as for craftsmanship, in which, by the way, this 
Essay is passing rich, unhappily no translation, however 
otherwise successful, can hope to reproduce those 
excellencies which are necessarily peculiar to the 
language in which the original is composed, and so are 
confined to that idiom. 

It is a pity that the Scottish people, who are 
intelligent enough about some things, should be so 
little sensible of the claims and merits of the ancient 
national language of their country. For fifty English- 
speaking Scots who set out to acquire French, German, 
Spanish, or some other foreign tongue, it would 
probably be no exaggeration to say that there is but 
a solitary one who aspires to acquire a knowledge of 
Gaelic. A noble and venerable language like the 
Scottish (which was a refined and polished idiom at a 
time when the French, English, German, and other 
European tongues were struggling to disengage them- 
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selves from their rude beginnings) can well afford to 
despise so discreditable and unintelligent neglect ; but it 
may be as well to remind those who are responsible for 
it that an undiscerning carriage where real merit is 
concerned is no less apt to provoke the contempt and 
the derision of the elect than is an open and undis- 
guised hostility to the benefits of learning, and the 
counsels of the polite—Ed. The Scottish Review). 


FEW years ago I came across a history of 
) that great reform that was made in the 
Church close on three hundred and fifty 
years from now. The book made a very 
great impression on me. The author 
was so eloquent, and so plain of statement as 
regards each phase and step in the great struggle 
that then happened that I could not but agree with 
every single word that he wrote. He made the men 
who took part on the side of the Reformation so great, 
and drew so lively a picture of them, that they appeared 
to my mind as if they were ‘‘ moving trees” ; and the 
wicked and stiff-necked generation which opposed them 
he rendered so contemptible and detestable that I 
would gladly have trod them in the dust beneath 
my feet. Before I had finished reading the book, 
the blood was boiling in my veins, and my sentiments 
were in such a fever and turmoil that I had the utmost 
difficulty in restraining them within due bounds. I 
kicked the dog, and threw the cat out of the window; 
and I do believe that if I had but had sufficient courage 
for it I would have given a very good scolding to the 
good-woman of the house, no matter whether she did 
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or did not deserve it. All this aroused a consuming zeal 
in my soul—a feverish desire to set right all that I saw 
wrong round about me; and I all the time the prey 
to a thousand regrets that I was not alive when that 
great work of reform was transacting, so that I might 
have taken some share and part in what was then 
going forward. I derived, indeed, some consolation 
from the thought that there might still be on the surface 
of this earth a thing or two that would not be the worse 
of a little reformation, and I resolved to make it my 
business to keep a sharp look-out all around me, so 
that what I saw to be wrong I might try to set right. 
I told my wife what was running in my mind, and she 
said that I ought to make a beginning by reforming 
my own bad habits. 

“My own bad habits!” I cried, and I almost’ 
choking with indignation. 

“Yes, your own bad habits,” she replied. “If you 
would cease from sucking at that pipe which never 
leaves your cheek from the moment you rise till the 
time you go to bed, you would be making a good 
beginning with your reformation.” 

“Anything else ? ” I enquired, and I not unconscious 
of the bad thrust that I had got. 

“There are one or two other things just as unbe- 
coming as the pipe,”’ she continued. “‘ When you go 
to borrow a book of that Campbell man, there is no 
need for you to return home with a broad smile on 
your tooth; and when you go to see MacKinnon 
there is no necessity for you to stay with him till two 
o’clock in the morning.” 

My wife was by no means at the end of her catalogue 
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of accusations when there came about my feet a splash 
of boiling water from a kettle that she was lifting 
from the fire. That caused me to give a lively leap 
from one end of the house to the other. I cast my 
foot-gear from me, and I saw in a moment that I had 
got a very bad scalding. I rubbed oil to my foot, and 
I stretched it from me on a rest; and I all the time 
suffering agonies of pain. The poor dog heard my 
groans and lamentations from the garden, where he and 
the cat were seeking refuge from the storm of reforma- 
tion to which I had set my hand. He came to me in his 
running and in his leaping, and he understanding well 
enough that something had gone wrong. I allowed him 
to see my scalded foot, and the poor brute commenced 
to lick it, which afforded me some relief. | And when 
I had recovered my breath a little I proceeded to give 


my wife a very hearty scolding, upbraiding her, and 
twitting her with how little care she took of me. 
What did she do but burst out a-laughing, vowing that 
that was the first time in her life that ever she had 
heard of a man being scalded by cold water. 
“Cold!” I cried. ‘It was boiling hot!” 
“It was as cold as it was when it first came out 


of the spout,” she retorted. “I was just about to 
put the kettle on the fire when that wee drop went 
about your feet.” 
I looked a little narrowly at the hurt ; and though 
I am reluctant to acknowledge it, yet I am bound to 
confess that the mischief was not as great as I had 
thought it was. However, the whole incident oc- 
casioned me so much displeasure that I promptly 
took myself out of the way. 
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A day or two after this, I noticed that my wife 
appeared to be in great good humour. I could not 
imagine what was wrong, for you may be certain that 
when the good woman of the house looks pleased, it 
is a sure sign that she is plotting some mischief or other. 
At last she observed, and that in as off-hand a manner 
as though there were nothing under the sun at the 
back of it all, that she had seen Mr. Morrison, his wife, 
and bairns leaving their house that morning in a two- 
horsed machine, and that she had seen Mr. Munro 
and his family doing the same thing the day before. 

‘“‘ Where were they going?” I enquired. 

“To the sea-side, of course,” she replied. 

I understood in a moment the meaning of the spell 
of fine weather which we were enjoying. I thrust 
my hands into my trouser pockets, and I scarcely 
conscious of what I was doing. But I need not have 
taken that trouble. There was nothing there that 
would suffice to take us even a short distance from 
our own quarters, though we adopted as suitable a 
means of conveyance as a wheel-barrow—setting aside 
all mention of a two-horsed machine. But at the same 
time I knew perfectly well that she would never 
abandon the scheme that she had in her mind, and that 
was to go to the sea-side—let it cost what it might. I 
remarked quietly, however, that I really saw no cause 
why we should go to the sea-side that year, since there 
was nothing whatever wrong with the children. 

“Isn’t there ?”’ she cried. ‘‘If it was you that 
had the care of them, you would know well enough 
that there is. You would see that George does not 
eat enough to keep a water-wag-tail alive; that 
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Donald has not grown one single inch since last year ; 
that Robert is getting - ‘bowingget that he can ytd 
walk ; that Catriona— 

“O! stop! stop! for the love of Heaven!” I cried. 
“If there is all that trouble among them, it behoves 
us to take them at least as far as France!” 

We took a house by the sea-side, and that was not 
the salann saor.* When we had settled ourselves 
there, I began to keep a sharp look-out to windward, 
in case there might be anything coming along that 
was in need of reformation. And it was not long before 
I got that which I was looking for. There was another 
house attached to the one in which we were living, 
and the partitioning walls of the two dwellings were so 
thin that you could hear in the one house a great deal 
of that which was passing in the other. It happened 
that our next-door neighbour was a very irascible 
man, and, whether or not his baggage of a wife was 
deserving it, the fact is that now and again he would 
be putting the run-of-death on her.t On a day of 
days, I heard a tremendous uproar in the next house, 
and I knew at once that the time had come for me to 
undertake the reformation of that misguided man. I 
leapt in to where he was, just as he had delivered a 
blow to that unfortunate wife of his which sent her 
flying into the coal scuttle as neatly doubled up as a 
ball of worsted. 

* Literally “cheap salt.” I find it difficult to express the full 
humour of this term in English, so I have left it in the original, 
The word saor, besides meaning “ cheap,” means “ free.” 

+ The original is, bhiodh ¢ toirt rwith mharbhaidh oirre, a difficult 
expression to put into English. ay 
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“Man without sense!” I cried. ‘What art thou 
at?’’ He stared at me, as though he were not fully 
comprehending what I was saying. “ Dost thou not 
know”’—but I got no farther. Straightway he put 
across the fist in the nostrils of my nose, and that with 
so great goodwill that I saw lightning and I heard 
thunder whose like I had never seen or heard before ; 
and then, what with the obfuscation which that put 
on me, I went and sat in a pot of glue that was beside 
the fire. As soon as my sight and my hearing returned 
to me, and my resting-place not being over comfortable, 
I leapt to my feet, and I began to reform that wicked 
man in right good earnest. 


“‘ Bhuail sinn air a chéile chnagadh 
Leag sinn air a chéile shadadh,”’ 


and my opinion is that I had certainly succeeded in 
converting as much of him as his wife was willing to 
allow me to reform; but she, the senseless creature, 
instead of being thankful to me for coming to her 
rescue, was taking every opportunity she could get 
of striking at me with the handle of a broom. This 
disgusted me so much with the pair of them that I 
left them to settle the business as best they could ; 
and though they should eat one another, here is the 
the man that will never go between them again. 
When I got home my own wife did not know me. 
My nose was flattened co-extensively with my cheek ; 
one of my eyes was as black as the bottom of the glue- 
pot, and every lump on my head that the broom-handle 
had raised was the size of a hen’s egg. The doctor 


came and began to put me to rights. He asked my 
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wife what sort of a nose I had before it got reformed. 
“‘A very fine nose,” she replied. “One of that sort 
they call ‘Roman’ ”’. 

He worked it this way, and he tried it that way, 
but a Roman nose he could not make of it. At last 
he left me with a wealth of sticking-plaster to that 
member, a rump-steak to my eye, and a bandage round 
my head ; and in that kind of head-gear I passed a whole 
month. In course of time, however, and, little by 
little, I began to re-assume my proper shape, and 
though there was still the tail of a rainbow about my 
eye, and although my nose was not yet altogether as 
Roman as it used to be, nevertheless I had sufficient 
strength to move about a little. We returned to the 
city ; and for my part I was by no means sorry to 
leave the folk of the sea-side behind us. 

I must acknowledge that I was not as zealous in the 
reformation cause after I had returned home as | 
had been before I quitted the city. It was not only 
the treatment to which I had been subjected that 
produced this result, but, during all the time my head 
had been in the bandage, I had had ample leisure in 
which to reconsider the whole matter; and the 
conclusion that I came to was that it is not always 
fit, even supposing that it be right, to force one’s own 
opinions on other people, no matter whether they are 
agreeable to them or not. Which of us is able to say 
with certainty that his own opinion is better than that 
of his neighbour? What assurance have I that 
that depraved man was not walking in the path of 
duty when he was chastising his wife, and I set about 
to prevent him from doing so? I am perfectly satis- 
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fied in my own mind that the wretched woman was 
in desperate need of reformation. 

I was pondering on the subject in this manner when 
I encountered an imp of a boy teasing a pretty little 
lassie, as sweet and innocent-looking as a man could 
wish to see. I seized him by the ear, and I spoke 
severely to him, telling him the place to which he would 
certainly go unless he reformed his manners and his 
morals. For some moments he gazed at me as though 
he were uncertain as to what he should do or say; 
but at last he burst out crying and wailing as shrilly 
and noisily as he was able. Immediately a dingy, 
formidable-looking fellow jumped out of a shop hard 
by. He was coatless and bonnet-less, but a leathern 
apron covered his person from his throat to his ankles. 
Angrily he demanded of me what I had done to the 
lad, and what business I had with him. I in my turn 
asked him what business the boy had with the little 
girl that he had been teasing and annoying in so un- 
merciful a manner. Without uttering a word the 
fellow spat some tobacco juice into his hand, smote 
his palms vigorously together, clenched his fists, and 
invited me to come on. And because I did not im- 
mediately respond to his invitation, the man raised 
a kind of shout or battle-cry, and commenced leaping 
and dancing round about me as rapidly as a peg-top 
revolves, until at last my brain began to reel with the 
desperate efforts I made to keep my eyes on him. When 
he raised the war-cry I have alluded to, before you could 
say “ bo thugad ! ’* there we were surrounded by the 
rabble of the town—women and children, screaming 

* Equivalent to “ Jack Robinson.” 
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urchins, and riff-raff of that kind—and every single 
throat that was there open against myself; and not 
not so much as one of them knowing or caring what was 
the cause of all the trouble. At last I saw and seized 
an opportunity of breaking out from the midst of that 
unsavoury crowd, and I fled for my life; but if I fled, 
it was not that noisy rabble that was tired of my 
company, and after me they raced. I put in the sprint 
just as well as ever I was able, but no matter how 
desperately I might ply the patter, the “slap, slap, 
slap’ of that leathern apron was always in my ears. 
Away we stretched, up one street and down another, 
and there was not a homeless cur or a gutter urchin 


that did not eagerly turn in his tracks in order to take — 


part in the chase. I soon lost my bonnet, and the 
scanty locks that adhered to my head were whistling 
in the wind ; but there was no time to spare to look after 
brogue or bonnet. My breath began to fail me, and 
my legs to give under me, but I remembered the men 
from whom I am descended, and how I used to follow 
the chase on the rocky ribs of the Spotted Ben ; and with 
that I made one last desperate effort which put the 
breadth of the soles between myself and my pursuers. 

I was now fast approaching my own home, but 
what with the uproar raised by the sight-seers all 
about, there was not a neighbour of them all, small or 
big, old or young, that was not out to his middle at 
the windows—every eye and mouth wide open, ready 
to bless or to curse, just as the spirit should move them ; 
and though not a single mother’s son of them had the 
faintest idea of what had happened, yet all, without the 
slightest doubt, or the least delay, had come to the 
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conclusion that I had committed some grievous crime— 
murder at the very least. At last, however, I con- 
trived to put the street-door of my house between 
myself and the fellow of the leathern apron; but, 
candidly, it was a humiliating thing for me to have 
been chased home through the public streets of Edin- 
burgh with all the dogs and riff-raff of the city in my 
wake. QO! for a sharp two-edged sword—such was my 
prayer at the time—that would sever heads from bodies, 
and would reach to the uttermost extremities of joints 
and marrows! If such a weapon had been in my hand 
at that hour, terrible indeed had been the revenge 
which I had exacted on account of the insult that had 
been Gone me! 

When my blood and my flesh had cooled down a 
little I took an oath by the whiskers of the cat that 
though I should see the entire rabble of the city rushing 
headlong to some place which is hotter than the Indies 
of the East or the Indies of the West, I would never 
lift hand or foot to restrain them. What business 
have I with them? Are there not reverend gentlemen 
to look after their moral interests? But it seems to 
me that our clerical friends are so busy reforming the 
commandments that they have no time to spare in 
which to carry out those injunctions themselves. My 
opinion is that, in order to reform certain people, there 
is far more efficacy in a good stout cudgel than there 
is in a whole parish full of commandments, however 
drastically they may be drawn up. But, be these things 
as they may, I wish to remark by way of conclusion, 
that I have had my fill of the work of Reformation. 
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